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The Most Cordially Welcomed Speller 


That Has Appeared in Many Years 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED 


) 


3RUCE R 


PAYNE, Ph. D 


PRESIDENT PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


‘ongratulated upon publishing 


You are to 

t st sen » of spellers You have given 
nly rules for spelling which are of any 

Vi Your vocabulary is a desirable 

he print and system of repetition are 
lent."’—Isabel S. Arnold, Teacher, Plain 


d Seminary, Plainfield, N. ] 


| made my first order solely on the strength of 


)00k’s striking name, this second order is 
prompted by the book itself.’"’"—J. M. Broughton, 
Jr., Prin. Bunn High School, Bunn, N. C 


‘‘We are using your speller in our school and 
ke it very much. It fills a long-felt want in our 
work."’—Eleanor A. Shackelford, Prin. St 
th's School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


ral ca 
s little book will meet the needs of our 
ls.."—Jos. H. Shealy, Prin. High School, 


Saluda, S. (¢ 


‘We have adopted yur COMMON WORDS 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED, by Dr. Payne, 
in our high school; it is decidedly the best speller 
we have ever used.”—T. P. Tribble, Supt 


Public Schools, Cumming, Ga 


“COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
SPELLED, by Bruce R. Payne, is the outgrowth 
of a plan which should make it of greater practical 
service than almost any book of the kind which 
has appeared for years.’’—F. H. Howe, N. Y 
State Education Department, Division of Trade 
Schools, Albany, N. Y 


‘‘. am very much pleased with Payne’s COM- 
MON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
SPELLED. I am recommending this little book 
to the high school teachers of our State.’’—N. W. 
Walker, State Inspector of Public High Schools 
of North Carolina 


If you would like to see some sample pages of this unique Speller, 


ask the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 


STamps for a sampte copy 


Post Office 


State 


Richmond, Va., or send 22 cents in 


For High School and Upper Grammar Grades 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta 


RICHMOND 


(Entered at the Post-Office at Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 


Dallas 
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Editorial 


A Permanent Educational Exhibit 


The educational exhibit at the San Fran- 
0 |oxposition has been packed up and is 

route to Richmond. If suitable quar- 
vs con be secured, either in the capitol or 
libray» buildings, it is proposed to retain the 


exhibit here and make it the nucleus for a 
permanent display of the State’s educational 
advantages. Of course the consent of the ex- 
hibitors will be secured as a necessary prere- 
quisite, 

Virginia should have such an exhibit. Her 
public school system is by long odds the most 
important and most costly feature of her gov- 
ernment. It provides educational facilities 
for 600,000 school children, and involves an 
annual outlay of nearly seven millions of dol- 
lars. It employs some 16,000 officials whose 
efforts benefit directly or indirectly every man, 
woman and child in the Commonwealth, The 
property values of the school system run far 
into the milhons. 

The people of the State should have the op- 
portunity to see in concrete form the progress 
of this great work. They should have some 
visible demonstration, of the processes of mod- 
ern education and of the vital results achieved 
by means of them. Of course individual 
schools furnish such results but their spheres 
are necessarily narrow. The massing of re- 
sults secures the best effect—hence the amaz- 
ing growth of agricultural fairs and national 
expositions. 

In the capitol building the State has a per- 
manent agricultural exhibit, and in the base- 
ment of the Library its mineral and timber 
resources are displaved. In some choice and 
conspicuous place its educational system should 
have lasting representation. 


+ MS & 


A Clean Loss of $2,000,000 


A leak of two millions dollars per annum! 

A pretty stiff one—isn't it? 

Yet that leak is exactly what the tax payers 
of the State are losing every year for lack of a 
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compulsory education law. Here are the fig- 
ures: 

There are 468,000 children enrolled in the 
public schools of the State. 
500.000 annually to provide school facilities 
for children. But 159,645 (over 
third of the 468,000 enrolled) are not in daily 
hence the annual loss to the State 


It requires S6,- 


these one- 
attendance 
is $2.217.469.05, or over one-third of its entire 
In short the State provides 
schoolhouses and for a third of its 
children who fail to take advantage of them! 

What 


could or 


appropriat ion! 
teachers 


concern 
What 


manufacturer would be so profit blind as to 


business man or business 


would stand this leakage ? 


provide facilities for turning out six million 
pair of shoes per annum, and yet rest content 
with turning out only four million pair? If 
a compulsory education law did nothing more 
than keep the enrolled pupils in school it 
would be richly worth while. It would save 
the State two million dollars per annum and 
save one hundred and fifty thousand children 


from the degredation of illiteracy. 


eS SM 


New Law Needed 


No suitable compulsory education law can 
be passed in Virginia until the present con- 
stitutional bounds are snapped asunder. Here 
are the castiron pro\ isions of the Constitution 
of 1901: 


The General Assembly may in its discretion pro- 
vide for the compulsory education of children between 
the ages of eight and twelve years, except such as 
are weak in body and mind, or can read or write, or 
are atending private schools or are excused for cause 
by the district trustees. 

Working in such narrow channels it is not 
surprising that the present local option law 1s 
valueless. One of its provisions is significant 
of its general impotence. It provides that chil- 
dren need only attend school twelve weeks in 
each year, and that only six weeks of the 
twelve need he conse ecutive! 

The constitution should be so amended as to 
make education compulsory between the ages 
of eight and sixteen and force attendance dur- 


ing the full length of each session. This law 
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works well in Ohio—why shouldn't ii vork 
well in Virginia / 
Constitutional amendments are slow in, pro. 


ducing results, however. Perhaps the «quick. 
est way to secure a good law would be ©» the 


General Assembly to provide an enabling act. 
allowing the people to vote directly on the 
matter just as they did on the liquor question 
Local option laws sound plausible enough and 
are immensely effective before the “pec-pul.” 
but when it comes to securing practical results 
they are just about as effective as ropes of 


sand, or spider web cables swung above the 


Brooklyn bridge! 
ss fF FB 


A Fable of Unpreparedness 


He was a graduate of Whortleberry College, 
and in “accepting” the principalship of the 
Locust Dale High School he felt very mue( 
like a race horse “consenting” to the shafts of 
down town dray. 

The thrill of the Finals was still upon him 
As valedictorian of his class he had made a 
masterly address upon “American Ideals” ani 
had been assured by his friends that his effort 
Besides he had looked ver 


was a “corker. 


fetching in his evening clothes as he arose on 
that began: “Mr. 
President, Fellow Members of the Class of 
1913-14, Ladies and Gentlemen.”  A_ white 
rosebud adorned his lapel, and his coattails 

his swallow coattails—flapped very deliciously 
about his legs. Then, too, She was sitting on 


memorable evening and 


the front row! Truly ‘twas a great occasion 
and a great address, and men have risen to the 
dignity of gods from far less scenes of |,ealty. 


chivalry, gas light and evening clothes! 
HE GOES HOME 


Well, he had returned home. The old pla 
looked rather rusty and the house was ¢tl 
The porch needed paint ani 
thers 


tainly smaller. 
the front gate had spinal trouble. His { 
clothes were seedy and his sisters had “row! 
“leggy.” The very country store lool «| de 
serted and dirty, and he felt someway © ::t 
would soil his clothes if he sat down nt 








| ocust 
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ing dry goods boxes. He was in fact 
from it all and the loneliness was unen- 
e. It was very hard he felt to come down 
he heights of diaphanous clouds to the 
y of Virginia. If hard cider must exist, 
iven's sake thought he, let it keep out of 
ing distance with champagne. 
ever, the attrition of practical things 
ccomplished its fell work, and towards 
ddle of July he began to consider the 
lity of “accepting” the principalship of 
Dale High School. Strangely 
bigger jobs had failed to appear on 
izon and the necessities of his exchequer 
site. TTence the humble thought grew 
he filed his application—and on the 
August he was duly elected. His ex- 
with the school board was somewhat 
tive. In the first place he found that its 
s were nearly all farmers, and that 
lucational qualifications were somewhat 
Then the 


Superintendent was a 


crate veteran—true, he had gone to 
eberry College before the war, but 


how things had forged ahead since 
What did these men know about edu- 

Why in the world had the State put 
charge of its school affairs? To cap 
nax, they told him that he would have 
| certificate based on his diploma be- 
could teach! This was lese majeste! 
is the apotheosis of bucolic ignorance! 
ploma from Whortleberry College was 
ieLlent— 


WOULD RATTLE DRY BONES 


_ they finally made him understand the 
and then told him that the 
ypen on the third Monday in Septem- 
| that his salary would be $80 pes 

They joked him a bit about his age. 
shed him not to let the big boys “down” 
d finally dismissed him with a sense of 
They knew the genus so 


school 


patronage. 


Boy walked out in a state of mind. 
a nice boy and his rebellious thoughts 
eld strictly in check, but he determined 
ud there to show those old duffers a 
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thing or two. He'd rattle the dry bones at 
Locust Dale. He'd prove to them what moss- 
backs they were. He'd show to them what an 
up-to-date progressive man could do in such a 
patch of broomsedge, and incidentally he’d 
show the State officials too that their system 
sadly needed the turn of a monkey wrench. 

(Had not his professor of psychology at 
Whortleberry hinted at this very state of af- 
fairs? Had he not said in affect: “All is wrong. 
Arise, let us slaughter and slay—then let us 
reconstruct”? Ah! a brilliant man was Sprag- 
gin—an intellectual free lance. And how he 
had held the fellows—that long, lean, cadaver- 
ous figure with the face of a hawk, the hair 
of a Paderewski and the varnished eve of a 
lunatic. ) 

Coincident with these turbulent 
came the thrilling thought that he was about 
How splendid the 
Ilow fine 


resolves 


to begin his life’s work! 
How brilliant the future! 


his courage! 


idea! 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


The Locust Dale High School was a three 
room building, with an attendance of one hun- 
dred. There were three teachers—the princi- 
pal and two assistants. One of the latter held 
a high school certificate and the ot’ «or was a 
diplomatist of a normal school. Neither one 
had taught at Locust Dale before. No records 
had been kept of the previous sesion, though 
the school was believed to have done two vears 
of high school work. The machinery visible 
on the ground scarcely indicated the shank of 
one year. The pupils were of all ages, grades 
and conditions. To classify them was about as 
easv as to corral a bevy of fleas. 

The building had not been cleaned up, the 
equipment was meagre, and the grounds were 
unenclosed. A pig rooted about the doorstep. 
and a cow browsed the adjacent hen grass. 
The whole plant had the cheap look of shoddy 
newness—the “corner cut” victim of an im- 
poverished school board and a rapacious con- 
tractor. The shadow was present, but the sub- 
stance was afflicted with pernicious aenemia. 
In short the costume of the debutante was 
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“pinned up,’ and one dreaded the tragic — of light has gone from his eye, and something 
effects of wear and tear! of strength has crept into his jaw. His mo 
of bullrush hair is three inches shorter. Hoy. 
Pe a Te zontal lines have appeared about his mouth, 
On the wall of the principal’s room were and his incipient mustache is a thing of 1 
hung a yard ot poets, a Sistine Madonna and a regretted vesterdays, He rarely laughs aloud 
course of study. The latter was swung side- now and his red ties have turned to gray. |; 
wise and looked like a “Tribute to the Dead’ = short he has grown in wisdom and in a bitt 
with hip disease. The jacket had been strip- knowledge of self deficiencies, 
ped from the stove and the ventilating flue 
had become diphtheritic with copy books. The Se en 
air was heavy with the odor of new pine and Toward the middle of his first session, 
varnish and strongly suggested the workshop — attended a Teachers’ Institute at the count 
of an undertaking establishment. On the = eourthouse. It was a cold. parboiled athaiy, 
blackboard some wag had serawled: “It’s a wherein nervous platitudes were jJaunched oy 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary !” a sea of silence and where wholesale embar- 
Promptly at 8:30 on the third Monday of  yassment throttled every windpipe. — Thy 
September our young pioneer appeared on the wretched chairman stabbed the encireling 
scene. There was panic in his heart, but the  ¢oma feebly. and so far as his audience was 
courage of youth was in his eve, and down the — ¢onceerned. “appeared to share the fate of 
sweep of his backbone there was a beautiful — }ijblical leper! He suffered a month’s salar 
stiffness. He passed up to the door with mili-  eyery five minutes. 
tary precision and affected not to hear the Just as his sickly grin was about to die an 
whispered mutterings of a mob of twenty }yjs tongue to lapse into permanent  paraly- 
school boys. The latter at once closed in on — gis, he met with a ready and vibrant respons 
his footsteps, eager to get a nearer vision of | Fyrom the rear of the hall there suddenly aj 
his “mug” and his biceps. His assistants had peared a young giant with the eye of an eagl 
preceeded him and were inside walking around and the front of a prize fighter. Te was 
as aimlessly as chickens about to go to roost! Jliram G. Maxwell, of the Piney Bluff High 
Introductions followed, desks were dusted, g¢hool. and_ his subject was “Profession! 
the mob was corralled in the principal's room, Training.” With the swing of a super-dread 
and the session of 1913-14 was on! naught he launched into his theme and in {iv 
minutes he had “thawed” the entire counel 
chamber. Cramped backbones relaxed, lock- 
The Journat would fain draw a veil here. jaw disappeared, and mental thermometers 


WOULD DRAW A VEIL 


It loves youth and it hates to see human suffer- sonred into the nineties. He was the \\ illiar 
ing. Its heart always melts when the hour of Jennings Brvan of the convention, and when 


retribution comes. Yea, when the hemp he sat down thev pressed a crown of golid up? 
tightens about the criminal’s throat, and the }jis head by electing him president of th 


rod twines about the adolescent spine, we al- Count: Teachers’ Association for the = nsuing 
ways plead for merey! Life is so short, its term.” 
valleys are so often bathed in tears and human That night our young hero sought him oll 


happiness is such a very precious thing. And at the Imperial Palace Hotel on Market street 
then too the sting of the lash so often outstrips and proceeded to lay bare his sears and )ruists 
the crime. Especially and sadly is this true in “Why and how are these thus?”—quoth: he. 
cases of unpreparedness. 

UN PREPAREDNESS 


Our young hero is five years older today “My dear fellow.” said Hiram, “) 1 & 
than he was fifteen months ago. Something simply the victim of unpreparednes- 


=“ 





ething 


Nit 


Ho 


Wout 


if 
alo 


vy. lr 


hits 
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your diploma was a blanket garment, 
ad tat it would shield even your Achilles 
rend You mistaken. It could not 
ror against every contingency. It could 
¢ viard you against the submarines and 


were 


lines and suffocating ‘gases’ of general 
ool management. In its sphere it was ad- 
rable, but you didn’t know how to use it. 
You were wounded with your powder flasks 
You were shot down within your own 

In plain garden terms you didnt 
now Low to teach, although you knew enough 
steach. Tlence you were just about as valu- 


parts. 


Je to your scholars and assistants as a bank 
alt would be to directors whose cashier had 
st the combination. No wonder you are full 
f scars. A cat, chased by an asbestos 
» through a prairie flre, would suffer less 


Get professional 


snow 


nishment than you have, 

my dear boy, and save your epi- 

emis: incidentally you will save reams of 
king plaster and gallons of arnica.” 

In such guise did wisdom come to our young 
oro. In the grave of disillusionment he threw 
wme white flowers of youth, a few shattered 
eals of faith and a half dozen tears of honest 
elf-pity. Then he heaped the mound up and 
rvecded to immolate thereon the pestilent 

rit of the professor of psychology! 


traning’ 


se MS & 


Helpful Articles 


Ihe JouRNAL announces with pleasure that 
Miss Sarah C. Brooks, of the Richmond Nor- 
wal School, will contribute a series of articles 
Wits pages on such helpful subjects as seat 

rk, reading, language and literature, lan- 
vive and picture study, language and games. 
ror the present these papers will appear under 
heading “Language in the Primary 

The articles will be illustrated and 
rove exceedingly helpful to the teach- 
sof the State. The following brief sum- 
ty will indicate Miss Brooks’ excellent 
ifiations for the work undertaken: 
“tudent, Northern Tllinois Normal Univer- 
‘sistant principal, Model Teacher of 
School, Training 


i un or 


principal — of 


YSD 


School; Supervisor of Kindergartens and Pri- 
mary Grades, St. Paul, Minnesota; Principal 
Training School, Baltimore, Md.; Instructor in 
Summer Schools in Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Tennessee, Mary- 
land and New York; Co-worker with Prof. 
Myers, University of Chicago in preparing 
“Rational Arithmetics:” with Supt. Carroll, 
of Rochester, N. Y., in preparing Carroll & 
Brooks Readers: Supervisor, St. Paul, Minn. 
a FF & 


Help the Co-ordinate College 
A bill for the 


establishment of a co- 


ordinate college for women at the Unm- 
versity of Virginia is now before the 
Legislature. It should ciaim the active 
support of every progressive man and 


Letters endorsing the 
These let- 
educa- 


Woman in the State. 
move should pour into Richmond. 
ters should recite the economic and 
tional values of the college. They should urge 
the fact that many Virginia women have to 
make their own living, and that education 
means equipment. They should remind the 
Legislators that in order to secure this equip- 
ment Virginia women are now spending 40,- 
000 annually outside of the State. They should 
further urge the larger benefits accruing to the 
public school system from the establishment 
of such a college—the more thorough training 
of its high school teachers, the larger credits 
given them, and the increased number of Uni- 
versity graduates made available for the syvs- 
tem. In conclusion they should urge the jus- 
tice of the act. They should recite the fact 
that the State now gives the boys of Virginia 
the advantages of such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Virginia Polvtechnic 
Institute, William and Mary, and the Virginia 
Militarv Institute. They should remind the 
law-makers that in 1915 there twelve 
thousand girls and nine thousand boys enrolled 
in the high schools of the State, and that in the 
graduating classes of one hundred and twenty 
and 


were 


high schools there were one thousand 
eighty-seven girls and six hundred and thirty- 
three bovs. Thev should ask why the tax- 
pavers of the State, who have daughters as 
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well as sons to educate, should be content with 
a system which works such an obvious in- 
Justice. 

The Journan hopes that the teachers of Vir- 
ginia will make the interests of this college a 
personal matter, and that they will write let- 
ters and forward petitions to their representa- 
tives without The latter should be 
signed by as many men as possible and should 


Surely, in this great 


delay. 


be rushed to Richmond. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Whimsical indeed is that Santa Claus man. 
Although he brought State Superintendent R. 
C. Stearnes “a whole parcel of things” (as we 
boys used to say) on December 25th, old IXris 
ruined it all by throwing in a spell of vuletide 
bronchitis, which laid its victim low for three 
weeks. 

Mr. Stearnes, while at the office on Christmas 
Eve, so distinctly sensed the premonitions of 
the spell, that for once in his life he was actu- 
ally low-spirited and inert. And well he had 
oceasion to be depressed, for two or three davs 
later he was positively ill, nor could even his 
vivacity and will-power overcome the attack. 
The only way to meet the situation was to ac- 
cept it with resignation. This the State Super- 
intendent did. For over two weeks he “cut the 
cables” completely, so far as business was con- 
cerned, and not until January 20 did he ven- 
ture out from his home. 

On that oceasion, though still feeble, Mr. 
Stearnes addressed a joint session of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Institutions and Edu- 
cation and the Schools 
and Colleges, and outlined the school legisla- 
tion favored by the Department of Public In- 
struction. The the 
speaker most cordially and listened with cour- 
teous attention to all that he had to say. Par- 
ticularly did the legislators manifest interest 


House Committee on 


good “Solons”’ received 


in Mr. Stearnes’ appeals for rural schools—al- 
wavs the darlings of his heart. 

The State Superintendent did not 
matters when he came to discuss Virginia’s 


mince 
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move for the betterment of women, the 
themselves should not prove delinquent 


omen 


es Se 


The public school system of Virginia 
need “reconstruction” one-half as mucl; as jt t 


OeSH t 


The man who is trying to run 4 
million 


needs money. 


twelve million dollar plant on a six 
dollar basis, doesn’t need a machinist « 


ne-ha [ 


as much as he needs a capitalist. 


educational needs. He dwelt impressively 
the fact that this State spends but $11.55 pe 
capita for schooling the children of her coun 
ties while Oregon spends $32 and the averag 
of the entire forty-eight States is S30, M 
Stearnes stoutly maintained that the mininw 
per capita for country children in Virgi 
should be $20, and for the city children =) 
He showed how the increase in schoo! po} 
lation and in school enrollment within the last 
three vears or more had rapidly outstripped 
the increased appropriations from thie legis 
lature. 

Questioned as to what he thought the ( 
Assembly should do in the way of 
funds, Mr. Stearnes declared thiat 
$2,600,000 was needle 
Of this sum 
tributg 


eral 
creased 
least an additional 
put the schools in proper shape. 
the State should = co 


LU 


he thinks 
$1,200,000. 
STATEWIDE COMPULSORY EDUCATI 
The State Superintendent as well as t! 
legislative committee of twenty-five 
pointed by the Virginia Edueational Confer 
ence, will put forth every possible effort to ! 
duce the General Assembly to pass the tit 
wide compulsory education bill prep red | 
the Department of Public Instruction 
For a long time it has been felt © iat 
present local option statute is utter! 
quate to meet the needs of the situatio 


ginia. In almost every county and c ¥ ! 


lel 
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'| groups of white people who either 
indifference, ignorance or stubborn- 
solutely refuse to send their children 
|. Negroes, on the contrary, are only 
je; er to avail themselves of educational 
ves. A Statewide compulsory educa- 
» ly would reach these irresponsible white 
rept and guardians, and, in the opinion of 
<i te Superintendent, would add at least 
idren to the rolls of the schools. 
\[y. stearnes, in his address before the ijegis- 
« committees, advocated the Statewide 
ry edueation bill with force and 
He said that practically all of 


nestness, 


the Southern States, including North Carolina 


\l!abama—which latter, by the 
ids lamentably lew in educational prog- 
‘3 ‘now enjoying the benefits of such 

tes. Tle begged his hearers not to let 

\irginia remain a conspicuous example of in- 


way, 


its 
Incidentally Mr. Stearnes added that the 
vol authorities of the Commonwealth had 
ne about all they could in the way of reduc- 
ite illiteracey—that is, except in the case 
‘the few families already mentioned. The 
\s of these perverse households, he main- 
tuns. can be reached only by a Statewide com- 
sory law. 


ILLITERACY GREATLY REDUCED 


Apropos of the campaign to reduce the num- 

if those who can neither read nor write, 
tis interesting to note that white illiteracy, 
tween the ages of 10 and 20, has been cut 

n from 24,521 to less than 12,000, while 
wero illiteracy, between the ages of 10 and 20, 
iis been decreased from 31.294 to less than 

. To wipe the dark slate of ignorance 
‘ean, however, it seems wellnigh imperative 
have a Statewide compulsory education 


The -tatute proposed by the Department of 
hblie Instruction, though promising rich 
mits i, the way of educational progress, is 
10 1neans drastic in its provisions. It goes 

wt litt’e further than the present local option 
The annual period of required school- 

‘y is raised from twelve to sixteen weeks, 
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which, if possible, should be consecutive. In 
the cities truant officers may be appointed to 
see that the law is observed, while in the coun- 
try this duty will fall on the clerks of the local 
boards. Only children between the ages of 
eight and twelve will come within the scope of 
the bill since this is the limit prescribed by the 
Constitution. 


TALKS TO NORMAL SCHOOL GIRLS 


Inspector J. H. Binford was kept pretty 
close to his office during the first part of Jan- 
uary attending to correspondence and prepar- 
ing a folder to be used by the Educational 
Conference Committte of Twenty-five, but he 
has recently found time to visit three of the 
State Normal Schools—Fredericksburg, F arm- 
ville and Harrisonburg—where he delivered a 
series of addresses on country school problems. 

“We have every cause to be proud of our 
State normals,” opines Mr. Binford. ‘They 
are splendid institutions with growing student 
bodies and with faculties consisting of men 
and women of whom all the teachers of the 
State have a right to boast.” 

Fredericksburg and Harrisonburg have new 
administrative buildings and Farmville a 
magnificent new training school plant. The 
country school inspector dotes on his labors in 
the rural sections of the State, but he admits 
that this annual visit to the normal schools, 
his talks to the students, and his converse with 
the officers and instructors of these institu- 
tions. constitute one of the most pleasant 
phases of his work. 

While in the Rockingham capital, Mr. Bin- 
ford had the pleasure of visiting the Harrison- 
burg High School, the supervising principal 
of which is Mr. W. H. Kiester. Mr. Binford 
says that this school is undoubtedly one of the 
best in the State. The people of Harrisonburg 
have reeently contributed $600 ‘for a gym- 
nasium for the school. In the opinion of the 
rural school inspector, the laboratory, the 


study hall, the library and the faculty of this 
school cannot be excelled anywhere. 

Mr. Binford, while in Harrisonburg, also 
called on Supt. George H. Hulvey, the veteran 
superintendent of Rockingham county, and 
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found him in good health and spirits. Rock- tion and Surry. He also inspected the E/ber 
ingham has recently started the publication school building, a new 
of a weekly newspaper called “The Progressive — school. — In speaking of this structure, M, 
Ferrell says that it is the best built, the han 
somest and the best equipped three-room buil 


three-room Grade) 


School News.” This paper, which is edited by 
Mr. Hlulvey and his assistants, contains news 


items from all the county schools and will un- ing he has seen in the State. He Was also 


doubtedly do great good. The subscription greatly encouraged to note the effort being 
price is 50 cents a year and large numbers of — made by the division superintendent and his 
teachers to bring all the schools up to the » 
quirements set by the State. The superinte 


dent has personally prepared the record books 


the school patrons are becoming subseribers. 


PRINCE EDWARD AND FARMVILLE 

for each of his high schools (using the Stat 

In connection with his visit to the Farmville blanks) and Surry county will have a con 

Normal, Mr. Binford spent one day in Prince — plete record of each high school pupil in the 

Edward. This is one of the banner school county this vear. How many counties will | 

counties of the State, according to Mr. Bin- in Surry’s class in this particular? The I; 

ford. Supt. P. Tulane Atkinson has progres-  spector commends warmly the high standar/ 

sive ideas and enjoys the confidence of all of efficiency characterizing all of the work 
classes of citizens. When he sets forth the which he saw in Surry. 

Beginning January 17th, Mr. Terrell spent 


needs of the schools county officials and the 
a full week with Superintendent W. J. Ei 


citizens at large come to his rescue. Prince 
Edward has a number of good high schools, mondson in Washington county. He inspect 
and long terms. As an evidence of the satis- the following high schools: Abingdon, Wy:- 
factory salaries received by the teachers, it dale, Wallace, Konnorock, Damascus, Bethel. 
might be stated that efficient teachers in one- Liberty Hall and Greenfield. 
room schools receive from $50 to $60 a month. 

The Farmville Tligh School is the capstone THINGS MOVING IN WASHINGTON 


of the Prince Edward school svstem. The 

principal of the school, Mr. J. FE. Capps, is % It had been two years since Inspector Ter: 
Columbia graduate and is very successful in rell visited the schools of Washington count 
his work. The town council has just made and he reports many evidences of growth. 
an appropriation to build an athletic field for velopment and progress during this time. 1 
the school and the strong Civie League has re- effort on the part of the superintendent w 
cently expended nearly $300 in adorning the his teachers to secure greater. efficiencs 


school grounds with shrubbery and trees. The standardizing the work of the high selivols 
Farmville High School has a fine library accordance with the State requirements, 


which serves the town as well as the pupils of uniform eXaminations for all pupils MISSI 


the school. A regular librarian is emploved. from the seventh grade to the high scl 
were advances that especially pleased (lh I! 
\N EXAMPLE IN RECORD-KEEPING spector. “But.” savs Mr. Terrell, “w! 
Washington is progressing, her schoo! co! 
Despite the eccentricities of January tions are not ideal by any means. Mi e light 
weather and the proverbial depth of January and room and better ventilation and eq: ipm 


are very evident needs in the Wallac. W 
dale and Damascus school buildings an | in 
elementary school building at Al ngido! 


roads, Inspector John B. Terrell has seen sev- 
enty rural scheol teachers at work in tie last 


month. 
During the second week in January, Mr. However, the realization of these need yt 


Terrell, accompenied by Superintendent L. N. division superintendent and teacher. ts © 
Savedge. insnected the following high schools real honeful feature of the situation.’ 
in Surrv: Dendron, Claremont. Savedge Sta- At Liberty Hall Mr. Terrell fo od ! 








ect 
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5 ‘bout to move out of its insanitary shell 
sto new twelve-thousand-dollar building, 
| ona beautiful four-acre lot overlook- 

e Damascus-Glade Springs macadam 

co. “Yes,” says Mr. Terrell, “the peopie 
fight their way through the courts to 
et their school site and they had to dig down 

ito their pockets to get their building. 
i tey now have a building that is worth a 
» to Washington to see.” 


~\nother evidence,” says Mr. Terrell, “of 


Washington’s progressiveness and of her in- 
wrest in her children is that her people and 


ols have recently obligated themselves to 
ihe necessary amount ($1,000.00) to em- 
Joy « school nurse for the county.” 


ROP ALGEBRA AND GENERAL HISTORY 


What about Inspector Everett FE. Worrell? 
\\ he’s all right. The reason you have 
led to glimpse this good soul of late in the 

ivs and the byways of the country is be- 
~« he has been busy with that great depart- 
ental epie, Form E-No. 19—the circular re- 
tiny to the certification of teachers. 

Form E-No. 19 will shortly make its ap- 

sanece. It will bristle amiably with ali 

rts of unmistakable instructions as to the 
ind means of procuring certificates. No 

ome leastwise none with a teacher in it— 
siould be without this publication. And by 
the following may prove interesting 


the Le 


to those who do not love “Math”: 


lhe State Board of Edueation, on Au- 
vist 20, 1915, adopted a resolution provid- 
ing that after January 1, 1916, neither 
Alecbra nor General History be required 
for the First Grade Certificate, but that 
ipplieants for this certificate, in addi- 
tion to the prescribed subjects for the See- 
ond Grade Certificate, be required to stand 
eXstuination on English History, Physical 
Geovraphy and Elementary Agriculture. 

i, order, however, that applicants who 
took the examinations on Algebra and 
(eneral Historv in either of the 1915 ex- 


in nations and obtained the required 


grvtes may suffer no injustice, credit will 


be allowed them on these subjects in the 
event they wish to combine their grades 
with those of this year’s examinations, 

Moreover, an examination on Algebra 
will be given in the spring for the benefit 
of applicants, who, after having taken 
part of the examination last year, prefer 
to complete it under the former regula- 
tions. This privilege, however, will not 
extend to those taking for the first time the 
examination for the First Grade Certifi- 
cate. 


TEST FOR THEORY AND PRACTICE “EXA MS” 


Form E.-No. 18, the official consort of Form 
K-No. 19, (since it gives the detailed informa- 
tion as to the uniform examinations for cer- 
tificates) is now in press and will probably 
be ready for distribution by the time these 
“notes” appear. 

It is officially announced by the Department 
of Public Instruction that White’s “Art of 
Teaching” will be used as the basis of the uni- 
form examinations on Theory and Practice for 
the vear 1916, 
the uniform 
summer would do well to make a note of this 
fact. The work mentioned is published by the 
American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City. This concern will 
sell single copies, postpaid, to any Virginia 
teacher, at 90 cents. On orders of ten or more, 
the price will be 80 cents postpaid. 


Teachers who purpose taking 


examinations next spring or 


In each 
case cash must accompany the order which 
should be sent direct to the office of the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


DISCUSSING HEALTH TOPICS 


Nearly one-third of the children of school 
age in the State are not enrolled in the public 
schools, and nearly one-third of those enrolled 
do not attend. This irregularity of attendance 
is a great hindrance to the efficiency of our 
public school system. <A large part of these 
absences is unnecessary and often inexcusable. 
Unfortunately we cannot all be well all the 
time, but it is doubtful if more than ten per 
cent of school absences are attributable to 
illness, 





2Q() 


This is a season at which colds, grippe and 
pneumonia are raging. Reports tell us that 
an epidemic of grippe 1s sweeping the county. 
Health officers and teachers should put forth 
their best efforts to retard and prevent the 
spreading of this contagion. Simple precau- 
tions and practices will go a long way in keep- 
ing us well, thus affording a better school at- 
tendance. 

Inspector A. L. Lincoln, in company with 
Superintendent J. D. Harris, of Henrico 
county, and Dr. J. O. Fitzgerald, Jr.. of the 
State Health Department, have recently been 
engaged in a school and health inspection tour 
through Henrico. In many schools talks on 
school and health topics were made by these 
field workers, and leaflets explanatory of pre- 
cautions against grippe were distributed. 

During the month there has been issued un- 
der the direction of Mr. Lincoln a course of 
study for Normal Training High Schools. 
This publication is incorporated in a pamphlet 
of sixty pages outlining the work for the four 
units in Normal Training offered by our Nor- 
mal Training Schools. 

WORKED DURING THE HOLIDAYS 

Christmas week did not serve to lessen the 
activties of Inspector Arthur D. Wright, who 
filled several engagements during those days 
in different parts of the State. The most im- 
portant of these was the meeting of the North- 
ern Virginia Negro Association, 
which body held a three days session at the 
Manassas Industrial Institute. 


Teachers 


teachers from Prince William, Alexandria. 
Fairfax, Fauquier, Loudoun and Culpeper 
counties were present, and a most excellent 


program had been prepared by Principal Fred 
D. Morton. Among those making addresses 
were Supt. G. G. Tyler, Mr. Edward A. Miller, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
A. C. Monahan, of the U. S. Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, Miss Ethel Gowans and Mr. Ocea Tay- 
lor, of the same bureau, Mr. W. C. Shackel- 
ford, Mr. J. B. Pierce and Mr. P. B. Williams. 
The attendance, while good, was not what 1% 
would have been with better weather. 

During January Mr. Wright has been busy 


A number of 
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inspecting a number of private secoidary 
schools as well as some public schools, song 
those visited being the Caroline County J raiy 
ing Nottoway County 
School. Norfolk Mission College, Corey \iemo.- 
rial Institute, Newport News Training Schiol, 
and Tidewater Institute. In addition « hal; 
day was spent in the Whittier Schoc!, the 
training school for Hampton Institute. 

A half day was spent in visiting the Phoeby: 
Graded School and inspecting the work there, 
which was found to be in excellent shape. The 
percentage of professionally 


School, Training 


large trained 
teachers in this school is most notewortlhiy an( 
when this is taken into consideration ther 
should be little surprise at the high grade ot 
work being done. 

A meeting of the colored teachers of Din- 
widdie county at Dinwiddie Court House fur- 
nished an interesting and encouraging day’: 
work. Dinwiddie is enjoving the services of a 
supervising industrial teacher this vear for thi 
first time and the results of her efforts. with 
the aid and encouragement of Dr. E. C. Powell. 
the superintendent, are already noticeabie. The 
average school term for the county will be at 
least a half month greater this vear than in 
former vears. 


HOW DO YOU FIGHT? 


Do you tackle that trouble that came your wa 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it. 

And it isn’t the fact that you're hurt that cour 
But only how did you take it. 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s that’ 
Come un with a smiling face— 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why 
bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that count: 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


the higher you 


And though you be done to the death, what th 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, The Critic wili call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a po ¢e, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die. 
—Opportun 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 








February 


THE SHORTEST MONTIL 


\\ill winter never be over ? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
be always hid under the snow ? 


Al. lend me your little ear, love; 
Hark! “tis a beautiful. thing: 
The weariest month of the year, love 
is shortest and nearest the spring. 
—Selected. 


PHILIP'S VALENTINES 


ere was once a little boy named Philip, 
ved in the city with his father and 
One winter he had whooping cough, 

ul to stay away from school. Before 
overcome the whooping cough he had 
mps: and finally he had the measles. 
overed so slowly from these three dis- 
ind became so pale and thin that the 
and mother sent him to spend the 
of February with Aunt Anna, in the 


\unt Anna,” he said one morning, “St. 
ine’s day is coming soon. Mother gave 
ne money to spend. Will you please 
h me to town some day soon to buy 


-m 
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some valentines? I want one for father, one 
for mother, and several more for some friends 
1 love.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Aunt Anna. “We 
will go on the twelfth of February, and that 
will give us time to send as many as we like.” 
She intended to buy some valentines for 
Philip, but that was a secret of course. 

Philip counted the days, and longed for the 
twelfth to come. But what was his disap- 
pointment when he awoke to find the snow 
falling heavily and the wind blowing it in 
every direction! The snow fell all day, and 
was still falling when Philip went to bed. 
When he awoke in the morning snow still feil 
from the gray clouds. Before night rain be- 
gan to fall, freezing into sleet upon the heaps 
of snow. Then the wind began to blow from 
the north, causing the house and even the 
great trees to creak and groan with its force. 

The little boy said nothing, for fear of dis- 
tressing Aunt Anna, but he could not help feel- 
ing disappointed. The money still lay in his 
pocket, and not a single valentine could he 
buy. 

“Keep a brave heart,” said Aunt Anna, as 
she kissed him good-night. “Perhaps St. Val- 
entine may be able to find his way about in 
spite of the heavy drifts in the roads.” She 
sat at her desk writing for an hour or two 
ufter Philip was fast asleep: and there was 
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a smile on her lips when she finally blew out 
the light. 

When Philip awoke and reached out his 
hand to push away the cover, he heard some- 
thing crackle. The crackling thing was pinned 
to the sheet, and when he opened it. this is 


what he read: 


“Philip, my darling, Philip, my dear, 
Valentine's day is surely here; 

And yet I hope you will not repine, 
Although you get no valentine; 

For Philip my darling, Philip my dear, 
I love you every day of the year.” 


When he opened the door to call Aunt Anna 
to see what he had found, something flew in 
and hit him on the head. This proved to be 
another valentine. Ile opened it and read, 
“The snow may fall, the sun may shine 
Still I am vour loving valentine.” 
“Breakfast is waiting, Philip, are you 
ready 4” asked Aunt Anna. 
Philip. 
Do you suppose | 


“I’m coming.” said “See my two 


valentines, Aunt Anna! 
shall get any more /” 

Aunt Anna made no reply; 
anfolded his napkin, out fell another valentine. 


With a shout of delight he opened it and read: 


but when Philip 


“When Philip does his breakfast eat 
Of baked potato and minced meat 
Oh! may his heart to me incline 
For I am his loving valentine.” 


This raised the little boy’s expectations very 
high, and he began to look everywhere for 
, When breakfast was over, Auntie 
medicine Philip, 
like medicine, 


valentines. 
said, “Don't forget 
dear.” Of course he did not 
but when he found another valentine pinned 
to the cork, he swallowed his spoonful without 


your 


a frown. The valentine said: 


“Oh! take this iron, beef and wine, 
But sweeten well this dose of thine 
With loving thoughts of valentine.” 


Now run out and tell me how the thermome- 
ter stands,” said Aunt Anna, putting away the 





He rushed out gleefully, and soon his 
him call: “Another valentine. 
Let me read it to you. No: 


The 


bottle. 
auntie heard 
Aunt Anna! 
please read it for me. 

Aunt Anna read: 


words are too 


long.” 


“Thermometers may go to zero, 
But I will bear it like a hero 
If little Phil will not decline 
To take me for his valentine.” 


~The sun is shining even if the air is cold, 
said Aunt Anna, “Put on your heavy wraps 
and slide down the hill awhile on your sled 
Dont forget your overshoes.” 

Phil ran to get his overshoes and sat dow 
to fasten them on securely before going out 
into the snow. He raised one shoe, and out fel 
t valentine. 

“T did not expect to find one in a shoe,” said 
he, laughing. “But they seem to be every 
where. I must keep my eves open today.” 
*Time flies, and with him bears away 
Our winter sports and frolics gay: 
But all may go, I will not pine, 

If Phil will be my valentine.” 


“May I use the old umbrella for a sail. 
Auntie?” asked Philip when ready for play. 
“T used it the other day while sliding on the 
pond, and it made my sled go very fast.” 

“By all means,” said Aunt Anna. “It is 
good for nothing else.” 

“Thank vou,” said he, giving the umbrella a 
shake: and out of it fell another valentine 
“This is fine!” said he. “Listen, Aunt Anna!” 
“IT know a little fellow, 

Who takes a big umbrella, 

And he holds it for a sail 
Right before the wintry gale: 
And it takes him straight ahead, 
As he sits upon his sled, 

And he skims across the ice 

In a twinkling, in a trice! 

Now who is it. do vou say, 
Who behaves in such a way? 
Tis the bov who reads each line 
Of this loving valentine.” 





and 
chil 
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“\\ |L they come like this all day, Aunt 


Am asked he. 


~\\. must wait and see,” said she. 

“I; you find any, please let me know, 
\unt-o.° said he, as he closed the door. 

Wile Aunt Anna was busy in the kitchen 
wd the sound of sleigh bells. Looking 
t ie saw the jolly red-faced butcher get- 
it of his sleigh. 

‘You did not expect me today,” said he. 


“ft was hard work ploughing through the 


The first one to open the way always 
hard task. But people must eat. I 
it your mail from town, too, and if IT am 
ot mistaken, most of it is for the little fel- 
They look like valentines to me.” 
“Thank you.” said Aunt Anna. “These val- 
ntines Will make him very happy. IT am glad 
ime with the meat, too,” she said, select- 


®@ 


ing the piece she wished from the butcher's 
sleigh. 

When Phil came in from play he seemed a 
lit disappointed to find the valentines from the 
post office were not like the six he had found 
during the morning. He thought they were 
beautiful, and was thankful to father, mother 
and friends for remembering, but he looked 
with more pride and affection upon the little 
ones made by Aunt Anna. 

When he grew strong and well once more, 
and returned home, he never tired of telling of 
the fun he had on the fourteenth of February. 
ior a whole year he kept the little package of 
home-made valentines in his bureau drawer 
where he could put his hands upon them at 
any moment. 

Adapted from Emilie Poulsson’s Poem, 
found In the Child’s World. 


Y 


| SENP XOO 





THE Por mx 
QQ, 


February 


— 


ruary is popularly known as hero month 
| poets’ month; but the red-letter day to the 
l'ren is St. Valentine’s day. 


For this rea- 


son, and also because all hearts in this dis- 
tressing vear should be turned to deeds of love 
and to secret deeds that bring pleasure only, 
the fourteenth of February should receive 
nore than ordinary attention. 
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“Gifts that grow are best,” Says Lucy Lar- 
cum. Gifts that are made surely give pleas- 
ure to the makers as well as to those who re- 
ceive. The child puts a part of himself in 
the valentine he makes, and ever after has a 
different kind of interest in those he receives. 
Therefore devote the construction periods and 
the free moments of the week before the four- 
teenth to the making of valentines. 

At the beginning of the week tell the story 
of Philip's Valentine. Show the pictures of 
the designs accompanying the story: and using 
drawing or wrapping paper, or ordinary writ- 
ing paper cut into 83-inch squares, reproduce 
the same. Good browns and reds may be found 
in laundry and Christmas wrapping paper. 
The teacher awake to the needs of her class 
will keep her eve open to all opportunities 
for obtaining supplie ~ 

Encourage the children to cut these and to 
bring other designs which they may find at 
home or discover in current magazines. 

An octagonal valentine may be made by 
first folding the square on its diagonals, as 
for a soldier hat. Divide the long edge into 
thirds and cut off the two corners at the marks. 
By cutting straight across, or varying the 
stroke upward or downward, the children will 
obtain the true octagon or variations of the 
pattern. 

For hearts. fold a square on its diameters. 
Beginning at the bottom make a free cutting 
to show one half a heart. Open, and you have 
A little 
practice will give courage and skill in prepa- 
ration for making a free cutting befere the 
class. With ordinarv red wrapping cord or 
Christmes ribbon string them together. By 
making three slanting cuts along the back, 
while the hearts are still folded, two hearts 
The proper 


two complete forms for each square. 


may be reversed and interlaced. 
slant, discovered by experimenting with wrap- 
ping poper cuttings, can be lightly marked om 
the children’s paper. 

For another pattern, with a fold on one 
diameter, cut one large heart. upon which the 
child who uses may write “Your Valentine,’ 
or “Be my Valentine.” 

Avoid use of color, unless the paper itself be 


colored. The simple black and white is in 


better taste than any design the children could 
make with paints or crayon, 

A fifth design may be a simple oblong wit) 
fringed ends or With pencil, lightly 
mark the depth of the cutting for the fring 
and show the pupils how to cut so as to make 
the fringe fine. A little practice on wra} ping 
paper would be advisable before attempting to 


sides, 


prepare the real valentine. 

The sixth design the children may choose 
for themselves from specimens collected: or 
one child may choose for the class if any one 
member of the class shows more than usual 
ability in this direction. 

The older children might fold and paste en- 
velopes for the pupils of the first grade, some 
one child making flour paste at home and 
If a fev 


drops of peppermint be added to the paste and 


bringing to school for general use. 


the containing vessel tightly closed, this paste 
may be used for numbers of lessons. 

There may be some question about. scissors. 
If they are not supplied by the school board, 
as is frequently the case, they may be obtained 
from the homes for temporary use, with rea- 
sonable assurance of promptness in returning. 


THE STORY 


While Philip’s valentine is primarily in- 
tended to give pleasure, there is no reason whi 
it may not contribute something to the |an- 
guage power of the class. The very fact of its 
appeal to the interest of the children adds to 
its possibilities: for we discuss matters of in 
terest, and in speech make manifest our lan 
guage powers and limitations. 

The teacher should study the story carefully 
familiarizing herself with the order of ile 
and with the language in which the story ts 
told. She should then tell it two or three t mes 
in her own language, either to herself or to 4 
group of friends. Repetition gives the p wer 
and confidence necessary to a free and na‘iiral 
presentation before the class. 

On the Menday preceding Valentine © ay. 
tell the story to the class in preparation ra 
week of pleasant experiences. 

After the first presentation, encourag: tlie 
children to discuss portions they find int: est- 
ing. If there is a desire expressed to jhiat 
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cine. What was the next surprise ¢ 
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leo tell the story again, with as much care 
nd terest as at first. Then, while the work 
of. ontine making progresses, encourage the 
jile, ut members of the class to reproduce, by 
maki g such requests as: Tell why Philip 
yent o spend a month with his Aunt Anna. 
fell .ow it happened that he was not prepared 
iy. alentine Day. On the morning of the 
iouricenth, what happened before he went 
de to breakfast? What other pleasant sur- 
prix: liad he while eating his breakfast? Tell 
vhat iappened when he went to take his medi- 
How was 
we surprised while dressing to go out to play! 
Tell the class about the last surprise. 

lel! what happened while he was out play- 


ng. 

Which set of valentines did Philip like 
most’ Why? 

Refore the week closes, encourage the chil- 
djven to tell the whole story, in preparation for 
Valentine day, when some of their friends may 
« present to be entertained. This will supply 
ireal motive for effort: and in the meantime 
the whole class will receive some valuable 
in orderly thinking and speaking. 


(runing 


INCIDENTAL LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Conversation may be encouraged by arous- 
ng conjectures as to the shapes of the various 
valentines Philip received; as to which the 
vildren themselves would have liked to re- 
eive first; as to which of the valentines sur- 
prised the little boy most. Then there might be 
some question of the use of the old umbrella 
to make the sled move more swiftly over the 
e. This would recall the various experiences 
“iting and sliding: and while these mat- 
ers ave presented the teacher may tactfully 


ns 
il 


manage to improve the language used. Let her 

beware, however, of checking spontaneous ex- 

pression for the sake of correcting a mistake. 
THE POEM 

The teacher should memorize “The Shortest 
Month”, preparatory to teaching it to the 
class. It resolves itself into a series of ques- 
tions asked by a winter-weary child, and a re- 
ply by some one who knows the secret of the 
seasons. After memorizing, practice repeating 
until satisfied with the interpretation, which 
should be natural, sweet and attractive through 
the feeling it arouses, 

When ready to present, devote one language 
period to its presentation. Then at odd min- 
utes, practice with the children until it is com- 
pletely memorized. This also may be added to 
the Valentine day program, and can be recited 
by one child, or by the whole class in unison. 

PROCEDURE BEFORE THE CLASS 

Teacher :—I know some questions asked by a 
child who was weary of winter, and the an- 
swer given by some one who knew the secret 
of the seasons. Shall I give you the questions 
and the answers? (Here repeat the poem.) 

What was the first question? The second? 
The third? (Repeat the first stanza.) 

What was the answer? Spring begins with 
March, which follows February, and then the 
flowers begin to bloom. We can afford to wait 
for spring. Hear how the poet gives the an- 
swer. (Repeat the second stanza.) 

Now ask the questions and repeat the an- 
swers with me. (Gixe the two stanzas with the 
assistance of the children.) 

Shall we learn this little poem to tell to our 
friends on Valentine day? Then we must think 
about it, and repeat it at least once a day until 
the fourteenth arrives. 


TO THE GOLDEN WEST 


JULIAN A BURRUSS, President, Harrisonburg Normal School 


In this year of fast express trains and low 
excursion rates there is nothing remarkable 
abou: a journey of eight thousand miles across 
the continent and back; but to one who is tak- 


ing the trip for the first time comes a great 
wealth of observations and experiences. In 
fact so enthusiastically full of it all does one 
become that it is difficult for him to gather his 
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wits together sufficiently to express in an ar- 
ticle of reasonable length any adequate idea 
of his impressions 

The party which the writer had the good 
fortune to join went through Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake City to 
the Pacific Coast, 
Grand Canyon, 
Saint Louis, and Cincinnati. 

On those golden October days as we sped 
Illinois, 


and returned by way of the 


Albuquerque, Kansas City, 


grain section of 
the immensity of the 
The generally 


through the great 
Towa. and Nebraska, 
West began to break upon us. 
flat or slightly 
eye to travel many miles to either side of the 


rolling country enables the 
railway, and discern a seemingly unending 
stretch of black, richly cultivated acres, the 
product of which feeds not only a large part 
of our own nation but other peoples as well. 
When we tumbled out of our berths one 
morning and looked out of the windows the 
snow-capped Rocky Mountains rose in all thei 
grandeur before us, and we knew we were in 
the meuntain State of Colorado. Li ng lines of 
wagons drawn by six horses each and loaded 
heavily with sugar beets could be seen all along 
the route, and occasionally also a long train of 
cars carrying beets to the 


gondola freieht 


sugar-making factories, just as long trains 
earry coal from the mountains to the sea in 
our own State. So we came to Denver, sitting 
like a queen upon a throne a mile above sea- 
level, with its almost intoxicating climate, its 
broad expanse of public parks, its splendid 
buildings, and its beautiful mountain views. 
The most impressive thing about Denver is the 
fact that its great parks, of which there are 
twenty-nine, and many of its costly public 
school buildings, as well as museums and other 
public buildings, have been donated to the 
people by its citizens. One cannot help envy- 
ing for his own State the fine spirit of co- 
operation and liberality which manifests itself 
on every hand in this fifty-seven vear old me- 
tropolis. 

Leaving followed the Platte 
River to the crest of the continental divide, 
where Palmer Lake, in its crystal beauty, rests 


Denver we 


serenely seven thousand feet above the sea, re- 


minding us of our own beautiful, though smal 
er Mountain Lake. Then down to Colora; 
Springs and Manitou, the Saratoga of tly 
West, lying at the foot of Pike’s Peak. Hey 
one may climb in all the comfort of a lux 
ous automobile three thousand feet above tly 
valley to an altitude of nearly two miles, hay 
ing at every turn of the steep ascent almost a! 
of the thrills which a ride in an airship cou! 
give. Or, if his heart be strong, he may taki 
the cog-wheel train to the summit of Pike’ 
Peak, where nearly three miles above the seq 
he can make snow-balls in midsummer. 

On this lap of our journey we were privi 
leged to see one of the real wonders of tly 
world. the Roval Gorge, or the Canyon of thi 
Arkansas. Before entering, the train had at 
tached to it a car without a roof, and we soo 
knew why this was necessary in order that pas 
sengers might see the remarkable view. The in 
mensity of the canyon and its awe-inspiring 
beauty are indescribable. Into a narrow open 
ing between gigantic cliffs rushes the train, 
while the green waters of the Arkansas cou 
in a counter torrent, at the side of the track. 
there being just sufficient space for the ty 
to run alongside of each other. In fact so 
narrow is the chasm at one point that a sus 
pension bridge is necessary, the river and track 
having to occupy the same space one albov 
the other. The canyon is about ten miles long 
The great walls of red granite and gneis-. 
rising on each side to a height of half a mil 
above the track, are studded with jewels of 
mica, from which sparkles the little sun/iglit 
which enters the depths of the gorge. The sk) 
appears as a mere thread, and so great is th 
depth the stars may be seen at midday. This 
wonderful scenery alone is worth a trip t 
Colorado. 

We went to sleep to dream of the awfi)! ani 
which we had 


vet beautiful scene through 


passed, and at breakfast the next day | joke 
out upon the dreary waste of the alkalin | esert 
of Utah. For a hundred and twenty tile: 
only an occasional spot which had beet 
fertile by irrigation, broke the monot« v ©! 
sage brush and grease wood. The far ‘ist! 
rocks and palisade cliffs along the way a rat 
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Na ed ittention. They reminded us strongly of 
ramids and other structures which our 
phies and histeries tell us were erected 
ancient Egyptians; but a greater build- 
| Pharaoh had wrought these wonders. 
one is land hungry and not choice as to 
il, he can get land to his heart’s content 
ta ope. for it may be had for about fifty cents an 
It is somewhat discouraging, however. 
« that it would take about twenty acres 
port a single sheep, and a hundred dol- 
us to the acre would not irrigate most of it 

to make it habitable. 
»proaching the capital city of Utah, strik- 
located at the foot of the Wasatch Moun- 
-. we seemed to be in a different world, a 
it eritable garden spot made to blossom from 
~ind of the desert by that wonderful trans- 
irrigation. The favorite tree of the 
ions, the Lombardy poplar, on every side 
rked off the boundaries of rich farms, with 
je] si)stuntial buildings, and prosperity in evi- 
This transition prepared 
the clean, spacious, progressive and 
eiutiful Salt Lake City, where on every hand 
rN re signs of intelligence, progressiveness, and 
After seeing a large portion of 
sls t we were ready to believe that there is no 
. Jim district in this great city, which has 
i ihout the population of Richmond. Instead 
RE ofa saloon on every corner is placed a sanitary 
Iss. linking fountain, from which flows a 
‘tant stream of the purest and coldest moun- 


rev thy 


th — 


lence. everywhere. 


5 TOF 


operation. 


con- 


fain water. 
a The finest hotel on our entire trip was found 
SK ere. On the broad, well-planned, and beauti- 
pm filly-kept streets, face splendid business estab- 
his sliinents, comfortable homes, and magnificent 
iirvches of many denominations. Long  be- 
love entering the city we had seen on the moun- 
i side the immense white U, a hundred feet 
bv a hundred feet wide, put there by the 
nts of the State University. We were not 
ised to see the large number of splendid 
| buildings, for we had already ascer- 
‘uined that the State uses eighty-six per cent 
‘its entire revenue for educational purposes. 
se a district is unable, with the funds de- 
‘| from the maximum tax levies, to main- 
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tain its schools at least twenty-eight weeks 
during the year and to pay each teacher at 
least $525 per year, special State aid is given 
through legislative appropriations. The high- 
er educational institutions and also the high 
schools receive a fixed portion of the State’s 
revenue, hence they know just what they can 
count on for maintenance and improvement 
ach year. Consolidation has been carried out 
on an extensive scale, so that there are very 
few one-room schools. Nearly every school 
has its gymnasium and library, and all have 
free text-books and uniform examinations for 
eighth grade pupils and also for teachers. Ag- 
riculture is a required subject. There are about 
3,000 teachers in the elementary schools, and 
practically all of them are normal school grad- 
uates. No teacher is allowed to teach in an 
elementary school unless she has had a four- 
vear high scheol course and professional work 
in addition to this, which usually means a full 
normal school course. Is it any wonder that 
eighty-one per cent of the entire school popu- 
lation of the State is enrolled in her public 
schools, making her rank first among the States 
in this respect? All this together with the 
large amounts expended by private and de- 
nominational institutions has reduced the illit- 
erucy of the State to almost nothing. How en- 
vious it made us on behalf of our dear old 
mother State! 

The route from the Mormon capital lies di- 
rectly across the Great Salt Lake, a vast inland 
sea a hundred miles long by sixty miles wide, 
and the saltiest body of water in the world 
with the single exception of the Dead Sea. It 
is more than seven times as salty as the ocean. 
There is no fish life except a very minute spe- 
cies of shrimp. Scientists tell us that twenty- 
three thousand years ago a great sea occupied 
the entire territory between the Rockies and 
the Sierras, that in time the level sank below 
the outlet through evaporation, the body of 
water becoming gradually smaller and saltier. 
As we crossed the setting sun bathed the lake 
in red and go!d, and soon the moon covered it 
with a beautiful silvery reflection, and_ it 


seemed as if we were out on the great ocean. 
More desert, then rugged mountains, deep 


P98 


valleys, and rushing streams, told us that we 
Here the 
snow is sometimes more than twenty feet deep, 
and the railroad company has built forty miles 


were climbing the Sierra Nevadas. 


of snow sheds to protect its tracks, so that 
when we passed through we could get only 
glimpses here and there of the beautiful green- 
clad mountain cliffs, the sparkling cascades, 
and the picturesque lakes, 

feet and more high, 
surrounding peaks towering to a dizzy three 


thousand feet additional height, the summit is 


with 


Seven thousand 


passed. Two thousand feet below one sees the 


silver thread known as the American River, 
winding its way along the blue valley. Down 
through Dutch Flat and Gold Run, the long 
abandoned gold fields of the romantic days of 
"49 passes the train. We failed to see the gold, 
but it is still there, indeed all through Cah- 
fornia it may be found. 


told that any ton of earth there would produce 


In Colorado we were 


gold—a_ penny’s worth—but it would cost 
twelve dollars to get it out! The State has 


prohibited the placer mining which resulted 
in much damage to the rich agricultural val- 
levs. On sone of the little streams we were 
told may yet be seen an old-fashioned miner 
using the primitive method which character- 
ized the early days. 

We were soon amid the flowers and fruits, 
and after a while saw the golden dome of the 
capitol building gleaming in the setting sun. 
Shortly after leaving Sacramento our car, to- 
gether with nineteen others and four large lo- 
comotives, was loaded on the largest ferry- 
boat in the world, carried what seemed to us a 
considerable distance, and then set down, 
much to our relief, on dry land. <A short run 
brought us to Oakland and the ferry for San 
Francisco, On the boat the ladies in the party 
became very much interested in a little Chinese 
mother and her baby, both dressed in the na- 
tive costume; but when we reached the city 
we found a great many Chinese and we hardly 
noticed them on the streets regardless of their 
sometimes very grotesque appearance. 

The quaint Oriental section of San Fran- 
one of its chief attractions for 
strangers, for here are found living in native 
stvle more Chinese than in any other city out- 


cisco iS 
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side of China. Their gorgeous bazaars. vreat 
department stores, and their theaters, te: gar 
N lher- 


ous other places are on the list of the vi-itor, 


dens. and homes are of much interest. 


no one of which he wants to miss. There js 
Oakland, a great city of 200,000 people. with 
its handsome homes, Alameda with its trees 
and roses, and Berkeley, the site of the Uni- 
versity of California with an attendance sec 
ond in size only to Columbia, At this univer- 
sity we saw the famous Greek open-air theater, 
Again, every visitor wishes to ascend Mount 
Tamalpais—and can do so provided he masters 
the correct pronunciation beforehand—on “the 
crookedest railroad in the world.” Indeed this 
little road of eight miles has in its snake-like 
route no less than 281 curves, which if put to- 
gether would complete just nine full circles; 
and the engine which hauls the little train 
must be built in an upright fashion instead of 
being horizontal as all well-behaved locomo- 
tives are. From this mountain a visit may be 
paid to the celebrated Muir Woods where are 
found some of the few big trees which have 
survived the destruction of civilized life. 


The more wonderful and interesting sights 
we saw in this great city, the more our won- 
der grew, for we remembered that just nine 
vears before it lav in ruins as the result of the 
most frightful earthquake and fire which liave 
ever visited our country. Even now, while 
handsome structures rise on every hand. oe- 
casionally one notes in passing lots vacant but 
for the fallen wal!s of one-time palaces. But 
the modern San Francisco has risen with jiore 
stately mansions. Around her new Civic (en 
ter she is grouping public buildings of a type 
hardly surpassed in any city, and her immense 
steel and stone skyscrapers seem to hur! ce- 
fiance even at earthquakes. 


The indomitable spirit of these Weste::ers 
is seen very strikingly not only in the w:\ in 
which they rebuilt their city after its a! jst 
complete destruction, but also in the wa in 
which they took up again after the ter \ble 
catastrophe the projected exposition. In less 
than a vear after the smoke had cleared | vay 
was held a mass-meeting of citizens at v ich 
more than four millions of dollars was \b- 
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by individuals for this purpose. No 
yd then that by the blue waters of Golden 
Gate is been staged during the past year the 
yost narvellous of all world fairs! Thus, 


San Francisco threw wide her gates to thou- 
sands of people from every quarter of the 
globe, saying, “Come, see what the spirit of 
our people has accomplished !” 


AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


News Note; of Supervising Industrial Teachers 


Annual Meeting of the State Teachers 
Association 
Fyrom all accounts the annual meeting of the 
State Peachers Association this year will be a 
Pres. E. A. Long is working hard 


vg = "eSS. 

ty lave an interesting program. The sessions 
will be held in Danville, Va., on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, March 2d, 3d and 4th. 


he regular meetings will be preceded by a 
speciul conference of representatives of the sec- 
ondary schools, public and private, throughout 
the State, which will convene in the auditorium 
of the Westmoreland High School at 2 P. M. 
on Wednesday, March 1st. The schools of Dan- 
ville will be thrown open to the visiting teach- 


ers for observation on Thursday morning. 
March 2d. It is the hope of all the State offi- 


vils that local school authorities will encour- 
ge attendance on this meeting and lend it 
their hearty co-operation. 


\// marle—The Albemarle County Training 
“chool was dedicated on December 13th, when 
speeches were made by Dr. James H. Dillard. 
Superintendent H. M. MeManaway, Mr. R. T. 
W. Duke, Mr. G. P. Inge, and others. The 


Educational Rallies at South Garden and 
(oves\ille proved successes from every point 
of \vew. Superintendent MecManaway was 


present and made an address on each occa- 
SION) 

|, /ia—Reed Rock League has bought six 
iter’ desks for their school, and have also 
Whit washed it inside and outside and helped 
the --hool board to build two sanitary out- 
tous. Pleasant Grove League raised $6.99 
ta: entertainment for the benefit of the in- 
sti al work. Twelve schools gave Christmas 
St. James’ League gave 
raised $11.45 


trees or their pupils. 
(| istmas entertainment and 


towards an extra month for the school term. 
We hope to have a seven months term in all 
schools this session and will devote time in 
January and February towards raising funds 
for that purpose. 

$11.87 has been raised by senior 





Brunswick 
leagues, $10.25 by junior leagues, and $6.17 by 
mothers’ clubs for school improvements, indus- 
trial work, ete. Powellton School No. 2. has 
put up shelves for individual drinking cups. 

Buckingham—During this month several 
night schools have been organized. 

Caroline—On December 28th a meeting was 
held at the call of Superintendent Washing- 
ton, when representatives from nearly all of 
the churches of the county organized them- 
selves into an association to assist in support- 
ing the work of the County Training School, 
both financially and morally. Mr. T. C. Walk- 
er Was present and made a very helpful ad- 
dress. During his stay in the county he vis- 
ited St. John School and aroused the people 
to greater activity with the result that their 
new school will probably be completed in Jan- 
uary. The people of Free Mission, struggling 
against great odds, are making = strenuous 
efforts to complete their new two-room schoo! 
in January. 

Charles City—The County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting on 
December 11th. The attendance was good and 
many questions of interest were discussed. It 
was decided to continue work on the State 
Reading Course. 

Charlotte—The log school house at Harris- 
burg hes been whitewashed outside and neatly 
papered inside bv the teacher and pupils. 
Lumber is still being prepared for the new 


school at Germantown. Charlotte Court 


House has pledged $100 for seats for the school 
and the school bo»erd has promised $100 ad- 
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ditional. The league at Taro has raised $200 
towards a new school and is still at work. We 
held our teachers’ meeting at Drake’s Branch 
on December 22nd and 23rd. 
Chesterfield—On December 10th the county 
teachers met at Centralia. There were 33 
teachers and about 100 other people, includ- 
A very 
Among 


ing patrons and friends in attendance. 
interesting program was rendered. 
the speakers were Prof. J. M. Gandy and Miss 
Nannie L. Nicols, of the V. N. I. I. Miss 
Nicols illustrated talk on “Ilow to 
keep children busy.” There were round table 
talks and an address by Superintendent P. M. 


gave an 


Ty ler. 


Cumberland One school in Madison Dis- 
trict has installed a cooking stove and a num- 
ber of others are considering doing SO. The 


supervisor visited twelve school leagues dur- 
ing the month. The majority of the teachers 
have raised money for their half of the extra 
month and several are trving to raise enough 
for an entire month. We hope to run the ma- 
jority of the schools of our county for seven 
months. 

Dinwiddie—Our the 


simplest kind this vear, as it is our first effort. 


industrial work is of 
Shuck work and plain sewing will feature the 
work we will do this vear. The new two-room 
school near Ston\ Creek, erected jointly by 
patrons and school board, reflects much credit 
on the community. 

Esserw—The cook 
completed. The Centre Cross Patrons’ League 
has cleared the ground and are preparing to 
erect The 
Champlain Patrons’ League has put the lum- 
their new two-room 


room at Hustle has been 


a new two-room school building. 
ber on the ground for 
school. 

Fairfar—Nothing of special interest to re- 
port. 

Cloucester—Brooksville and Poplar Leagues 
have assisted the school board in purchasing 
ground on which to put up a graded school 
building. They are now working hard to raise 
money to assist with the building. Locust 
Grove League is now adding another room to 
their two-room school in order to accommodate 
the large number of pupils. The league at 
ames’ Store has decided to erect a new school 
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building and has begun to raise money fy 
that purpose. 

Goochland—December Sth to 10th a 
of meetings was held at some of the prominen 
churches in the county at which the follo: 
ing problems were discussed,—* Better Hones 
Better Schools, Better Farms, Better Healt}, 


Serle 


In my opinion these meetings have done my 
to arouse the people to cleaner and better co; 
ditions in their homes. 

Tlenrico- -~Nothing of special interest to rv 
port. 

Isle of Wight 
to report. 


Nothing of special Interest 


Through the united efforts ; 
Walker and the dis 


months 


Siames City 
Mrs. George, Mr. T. ©. 
trict five 
been provided at Grove. The Peninsula Unio 
Teachers’ League met at Williamsburg on t 
first Saturday in) December, 
York, Warwick, James City and Willian: 
burg on the first Saturday in December, tea 
ers from York, Warwick, James City and W 


school board. a school |i 


teachers fro 


liamsburg being present, as well as a nunily 
of patrons. Talks were made by Superinten 
ent A. J. Renforth, of York and War 

Superintendent Hl. E. Bennett, of Williams 


burg, Professor J. Hk. Brent, of the Georg 
Mason School, Richmond, State Schoo! hh 


spector Arthur D. Wright, and Mr. 7. | 
Walker, of Gloucester. At Croaker Schoo! t! 
children are to be taught shoe-mending. Th 
Christmas spirit of making others happy was 
carried out through the month. 


Mathews—Antioch School League has pu 
chased material and laid a new floor in thei 


school. Haven League has purchased ceiling. 
paint and desks for their school and di: the 
work on their building during the holidays 
This school, including land and building. is th 
result of the unaided efforts of the patrons. 
Mecklenburg—The following amount- ar 
reported as having been raised by the re=pe 
tive school leagues—Mill Grove, $2.50: Pin 
Grove, $5.00: Love, $10.00: Hollow 
$50.00. We are preparing for an exhil t of 
work at our teachers’ meeting in Februa: 
Middleser—We are all working to als 
money for the County Training School. 
we are hoping to have started next vear. The 
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fel vs are organized into groups and all are 
pitt. ¢ forth their best efforts. At Amburg 
Chin h, on December 26th, $51 was raised for 
(ml re School. $14 was realize? «t Locust 
Hil] School on December 20th, when the Su- 
pers -or and Mr. Bundy had a debate. 
\. semond—Our leagues are actively , at 
ork again. Savage Crossing and Piney 
Grove schools had a debate, raising $9.98 for 
the benefit of the latter school. 
\., folk County—Reports for December not 
eceived on January 15th. 
\.thampton—Nassawadox School is about 
omplete, at a cost of $525. All but about 
s100 las been raised and the entire cost and 
ork of erecting the buildings have been borne 
the school league. The patrons of Fair- 
ew School raised money during the month 
new lot and are now at work to raise 
ouey for a new building. The teacher at 
acon Lill School has raised $23 for the ex- 
tension of the term. A third teacher has been 
| to the Cape Charles School. 
Johnson’s School gave a concert 
ntly and raised $6 for school improve- 
ments. Jones’ School is planning to paint the 


\ LOMUay 





‘ling and erect new sanitary outhouses. 
ley recently raised $8 towards this work. 

Pyince Edward—Epps School League has 
rranged for lumber for a new school, Levi 
Junior League is raising money to paint the 
shool. Midway School League has com- 
pleted a fine two-room school building which 
ost altogether $1,000. 

Richmond County—Bad weather kept the 
attendance down at our teachers’ meeting at 
Warsaw, on December 13th. Inspector Arthur 
D. Wright and Miss Lizzie A. Jenkins were 
present and made addresses. The latter visited 
i number of schools in the county. A num- 
wer of night meetings of patrons have been 


held and leagues organized or re-organized. 
Coblam Park school children have raised 
“2.5 and the patrons $2.30 for industrial work 


ind window shades. The teacher of Ebenezer 


School, through a concert, raised $9.60 for the 
extension of the term. 

I ckingham—Nothing of special interest to 
rep _ a 


Southampton—Our teachers met with the 
Superintendent on December 11th, and had a 
very profitable meeting. Our leagues are busy 
as the following amounts raised will show, 
Franklin, $80 on buildings; Boykins, $13 for 
patent desks: Damascus, $12 for sanitary out- 
buildings: No. 8 League, $13.50 for schoo! 
room furnishings; Courtland, $13.00 for new 
blackboards. 


Surry—A_ good teachers’ meeting was held 
at Dendron on the 3rd, with an excellent pro- 
Mill Farm School, besides doing a 
number of things for themselves, sent a barrel 


to the Weaver Orphanage at Christmas. 


gram. 


Sussea—Waverly School raised $10.50 on 
December 7th at a sock party. Wakefield 
School raised $21.50 on December 20th at a 
shadow and guessing party. Morning Star 
School has raised $8.25 to improve the school 
building. . 


month three 
league meetings and a teachers’ meeting were 
held, all of which were addressed by State 
School Inspector Arthur D. Wright and 
Superintendent Blake T. Newton was present 
At our teachers’ meeting at 
Montross on 16th, besides Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Newton, we were favored by 
a talk by Miss Lizzie A. Jenkins and an ex- 
cellent address by Rev. B. D. Tate, one of 
our teachers, who formerly lived in the British 
West Indies. We organized a County Teach- 
ers’ Association and elected a delegate to the 
State Association at Danville. 


Westmoreland—l Juring the 


uti ail but one. 
December 


York and Warwickh—During the month we 
held a very sucessful educational rally at Den- 
bigh, which is the first one ever held there. 
Mr. Kitts, of the Hfampton Normal School, 
made an address and the Hampton quartette 


sang. 





I am sorry for men who do not read the Bible 
every day; I wonder why they deprive themselves of 
the strength and the pleasure, There is no other 
book that yields its meaning so personally, that 
seems to fit itself so intimately to the very spirit 
that is seeking its guidance.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent for Home Demonstration Work 


The twenty-one women engaged as canning 
club) agents in Virginia are busy planning to 
make 1916 the best vear yet in this work. That 
they were not idle in 1915 is shown by the few 


statistics given below. They have: 


Traveled by Tail «2. 6.0006 svsues 17.540 miles 
Traveled by 
Visited homes 
Meetings held 


Number present 


30.046 miles 
7.160 


team 
Hoo 


17 366 


That the girls with whom they were working 
have not been idle is shown by the fact that 
they have put in containers for home and mar- 
ket $19,989.00 worth of goods, This list in- 
cludes preserves, jellies, catsup, relishes and all 
sorts of canned fruits and vegetables, They have 
also sold $6,805.54 worth of fresh vegetables 
and $846.35 worth of poultry, having on hand 
poultry valued at $1,913.20. Isn't that a good 
record for school girls, out of school, and this 
represents the reports of only 50 per cent of 
those who worked? The agents report that 75 
per cent of the girls are clothing themselves 
while they attend school this winter and are 
helping to meet expenses of high school, Nor- 
mal School and college. In this way the door 
of opportunity is opening and school and home 
are coming nearer together. 

That the canning club work is truly educa- 
tional is shown by the record which many can- 
ning club girls made in school. Nearly every 
canning club girl attending the short course at 
Harrisonburg this past summer is leading in 
They are also de- 
Three 


her school work this vear. 
termined to go on to further study. 
have already “gone off”, either to Agriculiural 
High School or Normal School. Jn this way. 
we see, this short course gives them a vision 
of what they may do and the canning club 
work makes it possible for them to realize the 
Vision. 

The Agricultural and other country high 
schools offering domestic science courses are al- 
lowing a unit of credit to canning club girls 
who make the following reord: 

1. Must be a member of Canning Club for 


one year to include one entire school term and 
summer, 

2. Must study under the supervision of the 
teacher three agricultural bulletins, out|ined 
by the State Agent of the Girls’ Canning 
Clubs. 

3. Must study instructions sent out by | 


_— 


partment of Agriculture. 

t, Must keep a record book of all work 
done and submit same to State Agent. 

)’. Must write a composition on “The His- 
tory of my Crop.” 

6. Must do the following practical work: 

Put up 100 containers to include 50 tins of 
vegetables and 50 glass containers to include 
three varieties of vegetables and a collection 
of at least four other things, to be chosen from 
the following list: 

Pickles, preserves, jellies, Dixie relish, cat- 
sup, chili sauce, grape juice, marmalade. 

This is a great step forward and will be of 
mutual benefit to school and club work. 

That the oldest county worked in the State 
is most enthusiastic and in better condition 
than any other county also insures perma- 
nence of the work. 

Attitude of boards of supervisors who have 
watched the work for one and more years Is 
shown by the following remarks: 

One clerk of the board said, at meeting of 
board of supervisors to increase appropria- 
“T believe in this work thoroughly and 
increase the efficiency of the 


tion, 
believe it will 
county 50 per cent because it is fitting girls to 
meet country conditions and to master them. 

Another chairman of board said, “If the 
girls make not one cent of money, the b«ard 
would be justified in keeping up the work be- 
cause of the help it is to home and fu‘ure 


homemakers.” 

A county superintendent says, “The ¢ an- 
ning Club Girls as a rule are the leader in 
my county schools, mentally and socially 

A group of country merchants, in ne 
county worked for three years, says, “Our ‘il! 
for canned goods has been reduced one- iI. 
hut the bills for home furnishings and 0n- 


} 
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1» ices increased. We want the work 
Dt iD.” 

\\ .at effect will this have on the school 
and eacher? If homes and farms are made 
nor Valuable by work of boys and girls, and 
mer ond women, who are not tenants, are not 


proj vty values bound to increase prosperity, 


bring longer school terms, better paid 
teachers / 

If it is true that fundamental constructive 
work must improve all classes, this work of 
canning club certainly meets the needs and it, 
in turn, needs all classes in order that the vis- 
ion of its originator, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 


may be realized. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSIC TEACHING 


CHRISTINE MUNOZ, Director of Music, Farmville State Normal, Farmville, Va. 


I: las been my great pleasure to meet and 
iecomme acquainted with many teachers of the 
state. I find them all, with few exceptions, 
interested in the music for their 


ereatly 
erides, but they seem handicapped by the lack 
of song material, and do not understand the 


correct. pitch for different songs. 

Many of these teachers, even though they 
do not teach music, are required to have songs 
prepared. for Festival Days; such as Thanks- 
viving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 
Raster, and for their closing exercises in June. 
Just before these days, I am the recipient of 
many letters asking for suitable songs, and so, 
Iam very glad through this article to give a 
list of songs which I hope will be useful to 


livst, I would like to give a few suggestions 
in regard to tone quality and the pitching of 
these songs. I do not have to remind any 


teacher of the low singers in her grade, as she 
knows the difficulty of these cases. All chil: 


dren love to sing whether they can or not; they 
love the thought of the song and the rhythmic 
swing, and as they have not become acquainted 
with the good tones, they are quite satisfied to 
shout their words. In teaching the song, all 
thos» who have naturally good voices should 
be s|lowed to sing the music first, the others 


list’ ving, and gradually one at a time being 
brought into the chorus as their voices become 
hett-r. The interpretation of the song will 
oft, insure good tone quality. 

Many teachers make the great mistake of 
fear ng that a child cannot sing high notes and 
pit', their musie too low. Head tones come 





very easily to young people and the pitching 
of a song high overcomes many evils such as 
flat singing, and singing in the throat. Teach- 
ers should also avoid loud singing. 

In suggesting songs for Washington's Birth- 
day, of course, America and the Star Spangled 
Banner should be sung. I find that by pitch- 
ing America as high as “A” flat, we have this 
wonderful hymn sung with much resonance. 
The Star Spangled Banner should not be used 
by any grades lower than the fifth, as its range 
of notes going from very low to very high is 
too difficult for small children. Other songs 
for higher grades or high school are: “Un- 
crowned King,” by Harvey W. Loomis, pub- 
lished in small sheet music by C. C. Birchard 
Company, Boston, Mass... and “My Own 
United States,” by Julian Edwards, which is 
published in sheet music and can be bought at 
almost any music house. The following songs 
are excellent for intermediate and primary 
grades, and especially good for rural schools: 
“Child’s American Hymn,” G. W. Chadwick, 
small sheet music, Novelle Ewer and Com- 
pany, New York City, and “The Old Flag 
Never Touched the Ground,” by Rosamond 
Johnson, an especially stirring song with won- 
derful melody and easy to sing, sheet music 
which can be bought at G. Schrimer, New 
York City, “Old Glory” is another song illus- 
trating the rattling roll of the drum, which 
all children love. This is in “The Abridged 
Academy Song Book,” published by Ginn and 
Company, New York City. This book is a 
Jarge collection of songs that would be useful 
for many occasions. 
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For little people, and these are the ones cession. On his request being granted |e » 
Inost enjoyed, on these special occasions 1s turned home and under the inspiration of })\ 
Kugene Field's poem, “Bring the Comb and — success, composed the tune, “The President’: 
Play Upon It,” found in the Modern Music March.” It was played in public for the firs 
Series, First Book, under the title of Marching time while his band was escorting the proces 


Song. An ingenius teacher will be able to sion to the Sub-Treasury, where Washinegto 
make this song more interesting by dramatiz- took the oath of office. 
Ing it and using soldier caps, drums, flags. Shortly after his inauguration a war wit 


A. Flanagan and Company, Chicago, IIL, France was thought inevitable and _patrioti 
publish a book called Children’s Singing = spirit was aroused everywhere. In Phils 
Games with full instructions for the playing delphia a young man who had some talent a: 
of these games: in it you will find “Here Comes a singer was to have a benefit in a local thea. 
the Soldier Marching.” “Soldier Boy,” and tre. Ile was discouraged at the prospect oi 
“Have You Seen the Soldiers?” success and called on a Judge Hopkins, 

It seems to me that the most appropriate friend of his, saving that if he could only get 
song that can be sung in henor of George a patriotic song adapted to the tune of “The 


Washington is “Hail, Columbia.” President's March” then so popular, he woul 
This song was written in 1798 by Professor have a large audience. The next day when 


Phyla, a local band leader. On hearing that the young man called, the song “Hail Colum 
General Washington was to be inaugurated in bia” was handed him. .It was largely adver 
New York, he visited the committee having — tised, the theatre was crowded, he was repeat 
charge of the arrangements and asked that his edly encored, the audience joining in th 


band be given the honor of leading the pro- chorus. 
SUPERVISED STUDY 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 
5. General Directions in Studying. In ule. On the reverse of the card is printed a 


some schools the imprtance of guiding pupils list of directions. 


is recognized by giving platform talks on 


study at the beginning of the term or during DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
the session. Teachers sometimes spend part of 
the period in suggesting how to study. Two 1. Follow your program regularly. 
of the best methods of this type of supervised 2. If possible, study your lesson immedi 
study will now be considered. ately after the assignment is made. 

A. The Home Study Program. W. ©. 3. Take brief notes and afterwards restud} 
Reavis (Importance of a study program for — by outline. 
High School Pupils. School Review, June, t. Use dictionary and reference books for 
1911, Vol. NIX. pp. 398-405) has found a Pu- points not clearly comprehended. 
pil’s Study Program helpful. Cards with 5. Concentrate your mind so that outsid 


duplicate copies for filing in the assembly room interests will not frequently disturb you! 
desk are handed each pupil. One side of the — study. 


card contains a schedule of hours, the other 6. Do not try to commit exact words ‘intl 
side several directions on how to study. vou understand their content. 

This card indicates the pupil’s division of 7. Connect the important facts of the ne" 
time during study-hall periods. The teacher lesson with facts previously learned. 
in charge of the hall is then enabled to super- 8, Make comparisons and contrasts 1e! 


vise the pupils while carrying out this sched- possible. 
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Carefully review and think over the pre- 
esson before beginning the next. 

|) The extra effort spent on preparation 

iy. (he greatest intellectual dividends. 

I], , then, is a conscientious attempt to di 
vet pupils while at work on their lessons, It 
sa plan easily adapted to any school. The 
ist of effectiveness is stated by Mr. Reavis in 
ie article already referred to. He says: 

~|uring the two and a half years that study 
as been closely supervised and regular pro- 
vrs for each pupil strictly followed, three 
things have been accomplished with more ox 
ess success: (1) the problem of discipline has 
been practically solved; (2) considerable im- 
provement has been made in scholarship: (3) 
regular hours of home study have been pro- 
lod for by the large majority of the students. 
The benefits of the method are reported by 
ihe pupils as follows: 

|. By following a definite program of 
study I have formed the habit of studying « 
certain lesson at a certain time, and because I 
snow that I must study at that time I «m al- 
wavs ready, 

». If a definite program is followed, T can 
do more and better work than if IT study in a 
haphazard fashion. 

When following a study program one 1s 
rever in doubt about what to do next. 

|. A study program keeps me from spend- 
ne too much time on favorite subjects. 

By following a regular program I waste 
no time in thinking about what T shall do next 


len, too, it keeps me from changing tasks 


vii 


len IT begin to tire of what T am doing. 
6. By preparing my work regularly I find 
that i now follow a regular program for all of 


ive more time for leisure. 

‘. The study pregram has proved so bene- 
ficial to me in the preparation of my lessons 
that T new follow a regular program for all o4 
Ni vork, 

~ I find that by following a regular pro- 
grin of study TI always study each lesson. 
whether T accomplish anything or not. At 
let IT always know something about each 


lesson, 
I had the habit of always putting off 
my werk until T felt just right for study, and 


as a result made very poor grades, but since ! 
have adopted a regular study program my in- 
terest in my work has greatly increased and I 
am no longer ashamed of my grades. 

The benefits of this plan then are: 
proved discipline; (2) finer scholarship; (5) 
regular hours of home study; (4) systematic 
organization of the pupils’ time; (5) aid in 
starting to work: (6) balanced studying: (7) 
saving of time by knowing what to do next; 


(1) im- 


(8) provision for needful leisure. 

10. The technic of the plan \as been sufli- 
ciently described in the foregoing. The sue- 
cess of the scheme depends obviously on the 
teacher’s loyalty to her part of the work. If 
the duplicates are not referred to and if the 
pupils are allowed to neglect this schedule the 
plau fails. There must be a pilot—an over- 
seer who is alert on duty. 

11. A similar method of directing habits of 
study are employed by F. M. Giles at DeKalb 
(Illinois) Township High School. He does 
not use the study-program card, however. In- 
stead, a bulletin is handed the pupils. It con- 
tains the following directions. (See School Re- 
view, November, 1914, pp. 635-636) : 

1. Study away from interruption. 
definite place for study where vou won't be in- 
terrupted. 

2. Concentrate—Put vour attention on 
vour work, That is, don’t let your mind wan- 
der to what people are saving, to look out the 
window, to think of other things. In other 
words, concentration helps study. 

3. Get reqular study habits—lWave a defi- 
Make up vour mind al- 


Ilave a 


nite time for study. 
wavs to have the same time for your work and 
in the end vou will get a habit so that work 
will be easier, 

1. Vnde rstand the 
work on vour lesson be sure that vour under 
stand it. Do not try to study topics that don't 
mean anything to vou. If the trouble is in 
words, get vour dictionary and look them up. 
If the trouble is in the topic itself, ask the 
teacher to help you. Men who know tell that 
it is much easier to learn lessons when thev 
are understood than it is when the person does 
not understand them. Take advantage of this 
fact. 


topie. In starting to 
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» Reason about it. 
as a Whole, then try to pick out the important 
paragraph, A 
Do not trv to learn 


points in each well-written 


paragraph has one topic. 


everything in the lesson, but pick out the chief 


things and relate the minor topics to them. 
It is a good plan to underscore the most im- 
But dont 
Poo much 


portant sentence In each paragraph. 
underscore four or five sentences, 
underscored is worse than no underscoring. 
Next make out a list of the most important 
topics in the lesson. 

Then, having closed your book, try to give 
the most important facts about these topics out 
loud, or write out the material on paper. Do 
not open yvour book for help if you cannot re- 
eall a topie. Do the best you can until you 
have been over the whole lesson. Then open 
vour book and see what vou have failed to re- 
call, 

6. Review often—If vou can, study your 
lessons at two different times, that is, study it 
at night and review it in the morning before 
going to class. Men who have studied the way 
the mind works tell us this review helps one 
to remember. 

he Recite and 


what you know and review are the most im- 


review aqgain.—R¢ pe ating 


portant parts in mastering any material 
whether a rule in mathematics, a topic in his- 
It is a good 
plan to review hard topics from week to week. 

S. “W777 to learn.”—Finally, make up your 
mind that vou can Jearn. Tt has been found 


from experience that when people have the 


tory, or a principle in science. 


“will to learn.” the mind will work much more 
Do not say, “I can’t learn it. I am 
not interested in it.” When vou get this atti- 
tude it is almost impossible to do successful 


easily, 


work. 

9 Talk over your work—Talk over your 
school work at home. Tell about the interest- 
ing things in history, in English, or in science, 
cr your hard problems in mathematics. This 
will help vou master your work. 

Obviously, here are directions that stimu- 
late the pupil to regard studying as something 
serious and improveable. The attention given 
to supervision of study at DeKalb is referred 
to also in the following chapter. 


Read the lesson over 


Ill. At the University High School o: thy 
University of Chicago the following |i-i of 
suggestions formulated by teachers in miithe- 
matics and by the librarian have proved (0 be 
very valuable. 


STUDY HELPS FOR STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The habits of study formed in school are 
of greater importance than the subjects las- 
tered. 
jollowed, will help you make your mind an 
cflicient tool. Your daily aim should be to 
learn your lesson in less time, or to learn it 


The following suggestions, if carefully 


better in the same time. 

1. Make out a definite daily program, ar 
ranging for a definite time for each study. 
You will thus form the habit of concentrat 
ing your thoughts on the subject at that time. 

2. Provide yourself with the material the 
lesson requires; have on hand maps, ruler. 
compass, special paper needed, ete. 

3. Understand the lesson assignment. 
Learn to take notes on the suggestions given 
by the teacher when the lesson is assigned, 
Take down accurately any references given }) 
the teacher. Should a reference be of especia! 
importance, star it so that you may readil) 
find it. Pick out the important topics of thie 
lesson before beginning your study. 

1. In the proper use of a textbook, the fol- 
lowing devices will be found helpful; index. 
appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, vocab- 
ulary, ete. Learn to use your textbook, as it 
will help you to use other books. Therefore 
understand the purpose of the devices named 
above and use them freely. 

5. Do not lose time getting ready for stwly. 
Sit down and begin to work at once. ( n- 
centrate on your work, i. e., put your mind on 
‘+ and let nothing disturb you. Have the ‘11! 
to learn. 

6. In many kinds of work it is best to 20 
over the lesson quickly, then to go ove) it 
again carefully; e. g., before beginning to s\ ve 
a problem in mathematics read it through 
be sure you understand what is to be pre od 
before beginning its solution. In translati: °° 
foreign language, read the passage thro 








‘| 
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‘e how much you can understand before 
iting the vocabulary. 

Do individual study. Learn to form 
wn judgments, to work your own prob- 

Individual study is honest study. 

Try to put the facts you are learning in- 
ictical use if possible. Apply them to 
it-day conditions. Illustrate them in 
familiar to you. 

Take an interest in the subjects taught in 

Read the periodical literature concern- 
ese. Talk to your parents about your 
| work. Discuss with them points that in- 
vou. 

Review your lessons frequently ; if there 
points you did not understand, the re- 
will help you to master them. 

Prepare each lesson every day. The 
of meeting each requirement punctually 
extreme importance. 

At Twin Falls, Idaho, Mr. Dowman, 
rincipal, in co-operation with the super- 
dent, Mr. Hal G. Blue, hands each pupil 
i of the following “Study Outline.” It 

ted here in full as an example of pains- 
e, thoughtful interest in opening up the 
‘eof study to the pupil. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


ving to achieve something without a plan 
cry ineffective. To obtain success in any 
rtaking requires that a plan of action be 
eht out and followed closely. The law- 
iiust carefully plan his case: the instruc- 
ust plan the work of a course of study 
develop its parts from day to day; the 
ier must plan the rotation of crops and 
ire and culture of a particular crop. This 
policy as to a plan must be followed by 
‘nts in high school, Certain fundamental 
‘iples govern one’s ability to study and 
These must be mastered before ane 
reach efficiency in acquiring an education. 
first principle of learning that one should 
ter is that of 


l"nderstanding : 
Be sure that vou understand. Be honest 
vourself and try to discriminate between 


What you know and what you are sure you 
do not know. This attitude will be of great 
value to you in your endeavor to learn. Hazi- 
ness of understanding leads to guessing and a 
lack of mental insight. 

2. Life demands that people who have 
formed habits of accuracy do the world’s work. 
It is disastrous to think that your efforts are 
scholarly or of much value simply because vou 
have the right principle in solving a problem. 
Inaccuracy in any profession or position 1s 
fatal. The best colleges and universities are 
eliminating from their student body those who 
cannot think with accuracy. 

The second step in studying is 


B. Systematizing: 

1. In studying a lesson, systematize the ma- 
terial in the lesson. Endeavor to see the im- 
portant things and their relation with one an- 
other as well as with that part of the subject 
which you have previously studied. If you 
can do this, you will have taken an important 
step toward efficiency in learning. 

The third step is 


C. Associating: 

1. Try to associate the new materials ac- 
quired with other matter of a similar kind. 
This will enrich your knowledge and give vou 
such a grip on it that it will stay with vou 
and be of real value to you. 

The fourth prinicple is 


D. Remembering: 

1. Your memories cannot be cultivated, but 
vour ability to remember depends entirely on 
the way vou learn. If you understand what 
you study, if your associate the new things 
learned with other knowledge of a similar na- 
ture and see their relations, if you svstematize 
vour daily work and play and also the subject 
matter of each lesson, vou will then remember. 
Memory is of great importance. The world 
of affairs demands men who can both think 
and remember. 

In order to become master of the above prin- 
ciples, i. e., understanding, svstematizing, asso- 
ciating and remembering, the following sug- 
gestions may be helpful to vou: 
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a. Be sure you understand the directions of 


your teachers and then follow them. 

hb. In studying many of your lessons, such 
as history or English, it is well first to read 
the lesson over as a whole to get a birds-eve 
view, then study it in detail, 

ce. Put vour attention on your work and be 
sure vou understand it. Concentrate on the 
matter at hand. Try to discover the main 
points of the lesson and express them in vour 
own words. 

d. ‘Talk over your lessons at home. This 
will aid your understanding and memory of 
them greatly. 

e, Tlave a definite place to study and 
where there are not distracting influences. 

f. Keep vour study room ventilated. 

ev. Keep windows of your sleeping room 
open. 

h. Tlave a definite time to study. Study 
regularly a certain portion of the time each 
dav and get some wholesome recreation each 
day. 

I. Do not “dilly-dally.” When vou study. 
make a serious business of it. Work hard while 
at it and train vourself to study rapidly and 
with accuracy, The hardest and fastest work- 
ers are most accurate. 
often. Do not wait for your 
teachers to give you review lessons or a SVS- 
Whenever you 


}. Review 


tematic review of a subject. 
find that you do not understand a lesson be- 
cause of haziness” of knowledge previously 
gained, make an independent review of your 
own of the course. 

k. Use all aids available. 
vour teachers concerning things vou do not 


Ask questions of 


know. Remain after school hours to get aid in 


your work. Consult reference books, jiag, 
zines, pictures, diagrams, laboratory apparatus. 
and any other aids you may be able to appro. 
priate. 

What has been attempted by the educators 
cited and also by others is within the reach oj 
every principal and every teacher. May it not 
be true that if teachers dealt more with s/i/, 
‘ng than with reciting the pupils would re 
spond with more alacrity? If teachers showed 
aun intelligent interest in correct economical 
methods of work it is not unlikely that the 
pupils would regard it with more earnestness. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

The foregoing General Methods of Supe 
vised Study with the exception of the Assembly 
Study Hall, may prove very effective as co 
rective agencies when high school pupils find 
studying unsuccessful. The main criticism to 
be offered against them is that they are chiefly, 
if not exclusively, corrective. They do not 
allow for any definite or prolonged instructio: 
in how to study. Probably in the great lack 
of teachers who can teach pupils this impor 
tant brarch of school life it is better to see 
for the expert and give him or her the task 
of supervising studying. The presence of such 
an expert indicates that the school authorities 
sense the problem and are attempting to find 
a solution in the most effective manner. It 
remains true, however, that every teacher mus' 
hecome a study-expert with all that this meais. 
Recently Superintendent C. 
Greeley, Col., ordered that teachers spend part 
of the school day in giving individual instruc 
tion to pupils. The teachers will be expected 
to suggest to pupils how to study. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


GRACE E. DAVIS 


We hear and read a great deal at the pres- 
ent time about the educational needs of the 
country girl and how best to supply them. 
It is desired, in this article, to direct the read- 
er’s attention for a few moments to the Home 
Economic Department of the Congressional 
District Agricultural High Schools of which 


there are half a score in Virginia. This «ies 
tion is frequently asked: “Is the cours: 1! 
Home Economics, as offered by these sc! ols. 
really giving the girls something that is | «!) 
ful and practical?” It seems that it mu-' ¢ 
no longer necessary to try to convince the “en 
eral public of the value there is in a ‘or 


E. Carter, of 
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wirse In sewing and cookery, The new 

‘ing to many people is the attempt to give 
die ork satisfactorily in the high school. 
\an\ people think that the proper place to 
his work is the home. The ideal place, 

s, is the home when the laws of sani- 

‘tion and health are studied and observed, 
| hen the scientific side of the question is 
pli. Very few girls have such an oppor- 
Assuming that the home conditions 
al how much time does the modern gir! 

t home for such study? From the time 
seven years old until she quits school 

in school nine months in the year; 
means, for the average country girl, 

ni eight to nine heurs a day away from 


takes still more of the school board’s money. 
already very scarce, 

For the present is it not better to concen- 
trate both money and teaching force, as at 
present, and have one good rural high school 
in each Congressional District, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, one in each county, where 
the rather large subjects of Home Economics 
and Agriculture can be presented as efficiently 
as possible, both for the educational value to 
the girls themselves, and for the training of 
such rural teachers as shall, in some measure, 
teach these subjects in the one and two room 
schools! These centralized schools, equipped 
with good laboratories, kitchen, dining and 
sewing rooms, and with dormitory facilities 





Some of the Girls at Work 


ome. Under these conditions such scientific 
ud practical training as she shall get must 
ome to her as a part of her education in the 
iss room. 

Very properly, the State Board of Education 
| the State Superintendent of Public In- 
(ion recommend that some phases of the 
llome Eeonomie work be attempted in the 
nd two room schools. The teacher in 


tiese schools, already overloaded with work, 


‘ind herself unable to attempt the pre- 


vntition of such work, unless she herself has 


il, during the years when she was a student, 


‘ie subject. scientifically organized and _pre- 
vite to her. Neither is it possible to present 
‘ie cork effectively without equipment, which 


for all boys and girls who need them, are not 
just dreams. At least ten of them have been 
established in our State and in most cases are 
really getting results, and are offering to our 
country girls opportunities and advantages of 
which their mothers in their girlhood never 
even dreamed. 

At New London Academy, the Agricultural 
High School for the Sixth District, we do not 
make Home Economics compulsory, but offer 
four full years work comprising five eighty 
minute periods per week for thirty-six weeks 
each vear, and of our thirty-four high school 
girls thirty-two are taking this work; the 
other two have had some of the work, but as 
they plan entering a college that gives no 
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credit for vocational work they are 
sciences for which credit is given. 
has a well 


Individual equipment for a class of ten 


the boys taking manual training, and a sew- 


ing room with individual 


class of twelve. 
cooking of 


cially strong in the 


taking 
This schoo] 
equipped cooking laboratory with 
> a din- 
ing room equipped with furniture made by 


equipment for a 
The course in cookery is espe- 


meats and 
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ments for themselves, such as hand-ma |e yp. 


der-garments, machine made shirtwaist:. yo 
skirts and wash dresses. 

It is true that in 
others, we have not 


these schools, like || 
reached the ideal. \, 
have had to prove the value of the course 
offered 
cepted as having value. 


saying, 


before they have been generally ae. 


We now feel sife jy 


however, that the Home Economies 





A Corner of the Domestic Science Room 


well bal- 
last two 
vears the classes have baked Christmas fruit 


breads, the relative cost of foods, 


anced diets. and serving. For the 


cakes as a commercial proposition, using the 
profits in the purchase of additional silver- 
In the 


ware and linen for the dining room. 


sewing classes, aside from the fundamental 
stitches and textile work, the girls furnish 
their own materials, cut. fit and make gar- 


Department of this school has established 

self in the community as a department of con 
siderable practical and educational value. It 
is to be heped that the Legislature of Virginia 
will see fit to make 
so that the 
ence may be enabled to reach many more girls 


sufficient appropriation 
Agricultural schools now in eXist 
and give all of them a broader view of life. 


its privileges and responsibilities. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster; 


The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


EGYPTIAN ART 


If to truly appreciate the development of a 
people and its art, one must be somewhat fami- 
har with the environment in which this de- 
velopment took place, this necessity is doubled 


When one comes to study the Egyptian- ani 
what they have bequeathed us. 
That “Egypt is the Gift of the Nile” = a> 


true now as when Herodotus lived, f  :l- 
though nominally it contains 400,000 = ‘are 
miles, over fourteen-fifteenths of this ai 1 !* 
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and the only cultivable portion is a 
strip, where the Nile each year over- 
ts banks and deposits a layer of fertile 
mud brought down from Abyssinia. 
actically all irrigation also the country 
ndent upon its river, as except in the 
« Northern portion, no rain ever falls. 
rigation entailed always a constant sup- 
laborers and even in this day of per- 
in mechanical appliances, on account of 
d, the old methods of lifting the water 
ier well sweep or wheel and bucket are 
vogue, 
material for building also demanded 
rs in number, for there were few trees, 
limited limestone, sandstone and granite 
cs. Thus there developed a class whose 
nas drawers of water and hewers of 
was perpetuated by their descendants— 
today the fellaheen is in form and fea- 
te facsimile of his predecessor of 5,000 
Our ability to make these compari- 
- due to the strong religious trend of 


\Fo. 


eyptian mind, 

regular rise and overflow of this river 
source was beyond the impassable desert 
‘rowning cliffs of Abyssinia, gave the 


nipression of a beneficient and superior power, 


here developed a belief that after death, 
ul, the thinking part, the real person— 
| by proper provision, make the aquaint- 
of this superior power. 
this belief are due the mummification of 
the making of statues, the carving of 
illustrating the daily routine of life, 
ie construction of the magnificent tombs, 
iids and temples. 
hough in the different divisions or nomes 
vpt, a variety of gods and goddesses were 
ipped, all sections united in the worship 
ris, God of the Dead. He and his wife, 
vere the children of the Sky Goddess 
and Ra, the Sun, and as man when first 
d, knew nothing of the arts necessary to 
ley came down to dwell on the earth 
Their brother, Set, became 


each him. 


s of the happiness and prosperity which 
ed their teaching, and determined to de- 
At a banquet, to which he had 
lecoved, Osiris was tricked into entering 
st, which Set then cast into the sea. 


Osiris. 


Isis, after weary searching, found the body 
and brought it back to Egypt. Set again 
seized it and cut it up and scattered the pieces 
throughout the land. Again the faithful wife 
went on her sorrowful mission, and where she 
found a piece erected a monument. Ra sent 
Anubis, his other son, to wrap him as a mum- 
my, and Isis gave him of her spirit, and he 
revived. When Horus, the son of Isis and 
Osiris, grew up, he made war on the wicked 
Set, and put an end to his rule; and though 
Osiris had ended his career as an earthly king, 
he became ruler of the dead, and to him did 
all men wish to go after leaving this world. 

The scarab, or black beetle, which rolls its 
eggs into a ball of earth, from which they 
finally emerge as living creatures seemed to 
fairly adequately represent this process of 
resurrection, and everywhere on the mummy 
do we find its prototype, in stone or pottery, 
inscribed with charms to help the soul through 
its many trials. 

The duration of Egypt as an entity may be 
broadly computed as from 5000 B. C. to the 
coming of the Mohammedans in 640 A. D..— 
for only the latter people have resisted that 
mysterious influence emanating from the very 
soil, which transformed every individual 
whatever his nationality with an uncanny in- 
evitableness, 

The most marked characteristics of Egyptian 
architecture are its massiveness, and the ap- 
parently unlimited facilities for execution. 

The Sphinx, carved from the living rock, 
covers several thousand square feet and is 
about sixty-six feet high. From the third to 
the eighteenth dynasty the royal tombs took 
the form of pyramids. The most noted, that 
of Cheops, erected about 4300 B. C., covers 
more than thirteen acres and is 451 feet high; 
its proportions were most exactly calculated, 
and although now the appearance is that of a 
huge staircase, formerly its sides were highly 
polished marble inclines, inscribed, so Herod- 
otus tells us, with an account of its building, 
and the deeds of its founder. 

Of the temples, Edfu gives us the most ade- 
quate picture. The girdle wall is still intact 
and the pylon, or gateway, with converging 
sides, is really a house in itself with rooms on 
two floors, in which lived the priests. The en- 
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trance through a central opening leads to the 
court: which Is open in the centre and = sur- 
rounded by il covered colonnade except On 
the far side, where there is a wall veil, halt- 
columns. The 


With up. combined — with 


opening in the center of this leads to 
the high Posty le hall, whose root supported by 
columns, is elevated in the centre to give aper- 
ture over the columns for lighting—the origin 
of the clerestory of Gothic architecture. Be- 
vond Is a smaller hypostyle hall, then through 
two vestibules one enters the sanctuary, small 
and dark, which contained the shrine in which 


rested the image of the god. 


Around this sanctuary there run corridors 
from which open various rooms, and an open 
inner passage, from which there are stairways 


to the roof. 


Less homogeneous, but more extensive and 
magnificent, was the temple of Karnak. To 
this temple each succeeding Pharaoh, if he 
were powerful enough, added a new hall more 
magnificent than his predecessor, until at last 
no block of stone could be found that would 
stand the strain of suspension between the col- 
umns. The great hypostvle hall erected by 
Rameses IT gives one probably the best idea of 
the gigantic character of Egyptian architec- 


ture. 


There are still several avenues of Sphinxes 
leading in various directions and one probably 
once extended all the way to Luxor, a much 
beautiful and adequately 
Across the river from 


smaller, but vers 
proportioned temple. 
these two temples, lies the plain of Thebes on 
which still stand the singing Colossi of Mem- 
ron, and a portion of the Ramasseum supposed 
to have been erected by the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression as a tomb. Mlowever, he left many 
«enemies, so his body was secretly buried in a 
well sunk in the fore court of the temple of 


Deir El Bahri, a rock hewn temple. whi 
stands on the west side of the plain. 

The beautiful temple of Philae now perma 
rently covered by water, since the erection o| 
the dam at Assonan, must not be forgotten. 

A profusion of decoration covers the surfac, 
of columns, walls and often ceilings, Son 
times in painting, sometimes carving, sony 
times a combination of the two. The forns 
used were hieroglyphs conventionalized flowe, 
forms, scenes representing the daily life of thy 
people, and scenes in which the gods in var 
This latter frequent! 
meant a combination of human forms with ani 


ous guises appeared. 


mal heads, which combination, however, was 
so artistically made than one never feels tly 
shrinking which erdinarily the idea would sug 
gest. 

The papyrus and lotus were universally used 
and the capitals of their columns in a majority 
of cases are representations of these as flower 
or bud. The ureans, a serpent, whose poison 
brought death to the enemies of the Sun God, 
was always worn as a head decoration by the 
Pharaoh, and was also used in conventional 
form: it is also found in combination wit! 
the winged globe representing the sun ai 
that creature that can approach nearest to it, 
which symbolizes most adequately Egypt, its 
people, their beliefs and their aspirations 
light and life. 

Mary B. Baveunyy. 


A Thousand Miles Up the \ 
A. B. Edwards: The Fayum, Paul Lenoir: 
Koy pt: Ancient Sites and Modern = Scenes 


Maspero: New Light on Ancient Egypt. Mas 
| 


References: 


pero: The Story of the Pharaohs, Rey. -/am 
Baikie: Handbook Keypt, John Murray: 
Handbook—Fegvpt, Karl Baedeker;  L«tters 
from Kevpt, Lady Duff Gordon: Egy). tli 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


We have been very busy in the office during 
the month preparing and sending out League 
literature. 


Good Roads Day programs were 





Land of the Temple Builder, W. S. Perry: 
Keyvpt. Pierre Loti. 
published and sent to every leagi a 


white school in the State, a report blan wa: 
enclosed with each program, and we trust ver’ 








()) 
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will observe the day, and fill out the 
nd mail to us at once, in order that we 
ve a record that will show how well the 
s observed. 
tance was rendered the Health Depart- 
1 the Health day program, which wii! 
ed about the first of February. Just 
are working on the Better Farming 
ogram Which will be ready to mail 
ist. Health Day will be February 25th, 
tter Farming Day March 25th. Get 
0 enthusiastically observe both of these 


SOME VISITS 


the 4th T had a very pleasant visit with 


eve at Berkeley. Prof. C. M. Swim- 
o has charge of the George Washing- 
Robert Gatewood Schools, thoroughly 
in securing the co-operation of his 
and he is suceeding admirably. Mrs. 
vy. as President of the League, is do- 
inost excellent) work by directing the 
s along many The League. 
| the school, sent hundreds of Christ- 


lines. 


its to the poor, and they are doing much 
ty and social work. Thus you see then 
es are not confined to the school, but 
ive caught the proper spirit and have 
old of community problems. The next 
» be taken up by them will be the secur- 
| better water supply for a new section 
town. 

Monday night, January Sth, a visit to 
reanized Burkeville League was thor- 
enjoyed. This League was inactive last 
it they have started with a good spirit 
pect to do some constructive work this 
One very commendable thing they are 
s to require the members to pay back 
Fifty dollars has been raised in this 
id the money has been applied on a debt 
the dormitory which the League has 
|. They will take up other school and 
nity matters in the near future one of 
< the securing of a good school hbrary. 
4th 15th spent in Prince 


and were 


county, the county that has been made 
by the whirlwind building of the cos- 


mopolitan city of Hopewell. 
enough to the hustling, bustling town to see 
the lights and smell the 
not touch Prince George anywhere now with- 
out catching the Hopewell spirit—and 
feel the effects of the spirits!—for everybody 
is talking about the marvelous development. 
On Friday night, the Mth, IT addressed the 
League at Prince George Courthouse, and a 
most delightful meeting it was. Miss Char- 
lotte Gilliam, the capable and efficient princi- 


I only got close 
smoke, but vou can- 


SOTIE 


pal of this four-room school is doing splendid 
work, and is in high favor with the children, 
Although the 
night was rough, a large crowd was present 


patrons and assistant teachers, 


and good fellowship was clearly in evidence. 
Miss Gilliam and her assistants treated the en- 
tire to and The 
writer, I suppose, plaved his part well, for a 
lovely, bright-eved, eight vear old little lady 
to 
others to me, and said “Mama, I want to shake 


company Ice cream cake, 


went her mother, who was) introducing 
hands with the actor.” 

I spent the night at the home of the genial, 
Whole souled Clerk of the Court, Mr. W. D. 
Temple, and there learned something of the 
growth of business in the county, for since the 
building of Tlopewell it has been necessary for 
iim to employ five assistants in his office. 

Saturday, the Lith, was spent at the County 
New 


In the absence of Superintendent 


Teachers” meeting, which was held at 
Bohemia. 
Edwards, this meeting was ably presided ovet 
Miss Belle Webb. 
State had a few such tireless, progressive work- 
ers as Miss Webb, the school system would be 
She 


by If every county in the 


greatly benefited. organizes leagues, 
makes addresses and in every way encourages 
the work throughout the county, and yet has 
time to make her own one-room school one of 
the best in the State. 

The meeting was well attended, and those 
present seemed eager to put forth even better 
efforts 
ment, 
new thirtv-thousand dellar school] building at 
Hovewell, which has just epened with an en- 
rollment of more than 500. 

The State Ro»d Convention which met here 
the 18th and 19th was well attended. and we 


for school and community improve- 


The next meeting will be held in the 
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had the opportunity of presenting the work of 
our Association before that splendid body of 


men. Many of the delegates assured us that 
they were going to help make Good Roads Day 
in their communities a real success. 

I'rom that meeting I went to Mattoax to at- 
tend the Good Roads meeting which was held 
on the 20th. We had a good crowd out, and 
the League decided to encourage the improve- 
ment of some roads leading to the school. A 
few their services and their 
teams to do this work. They also decided to 
try to raise money for the construction of a 
bridge across the Appomattox river. If this 
is accomplished, it will give the people of that 
community the advantage of a good road to 
Richmond, and lessen the distance about four 
miles. Miss Rowlet, the teacher of the school. 
is doing good work, and enjoys the co-opera- 
the absence of the 


cit izens olfere dl 


tion of her patrons. In 
president, Mr. Ostein, Mr. W. R. Mehatley, the 
vice-president, who, till a few years ago, was 
editor of a daily paper at Lima, Ohio, but 1s 
now one of the leading farmers of this pro- 
gressive community, presided at the meeting. 
What about the Reading Course? Quite a 
number of the Leagues have taken up the read- 


ing course, but the great majority have not 
done so. Now as teacher of the schoo!, yo 
surely realize the value of good readiny an 
we are looking to the teachers to prevail on thy 
Leagues to take up this valuable work. If 


few of your people will read the free pani)|ilets 
and the books suggested, it will certainly mak 
them more enthusiastic workers. 

We have added two new books to the list. 


so you may have your choice of any two of six 
books. The two new books are “New Lives fo; 
Old,” by William Carleton, price 95 cents, and 
“Village Improvement,” published by Sturgis, 
Walton Company, 90 cents. Carleton’s 
“New Lives for Old,” reads like a novel, and 
any will not care to 
lay it down till he finishes it. It is the tru 
story of the great improvement wrought in : 
listless community by one progressisve famil) 
“Village Improvement” is very interesting. 
and chock full of good suggestions for rea 
Either of these books will prove a great 


Hyon Ik, 


one who begins it 


work. 
blessing to any league. 

Now don't delay this matter, but let us hea 
from you at once telling us your League wil! 


take this course. 


AIDS FOR EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


ARTHUR W. JAMES, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 


(The following suggestions, if carried out 
by grammar grade and high school teachers. 
will help in overcoming the great inetfective- 
ness of speech of pupils.) 


riik ENDS OF SPEECH 


business a 
Though a 


As in shops, in arithmetic, in 
definite end 1s sought, so 1D speech, 
matter of debate. the following classification 
of the ends of speech, by Philips, embraces 
the ends sought in spoken words: 

Clearness, Impressiveness, Entertainment, 
Action and Belief. 

Pupils readily appreciate these. 


By working knowingly on these, singly or 


in combination, a given topic can be si] 
handled. 

(learness, as an end of speech, is scug! 
whenever information is to be conveyed. It is 
attained by using past, known experiences t 
describe the unknown. For example, dl 
scribing the plan of a schoolhouse, I~ 
capital Hf; my description is clear. 

Tmpre SSTVENCSS 1S sought when it is ne 
to have a thing felt, to have emotional fling 
aroused. Jt is secured readily by sim] 
calling past experiences which have em: 
associations for the listeners. For ex 
“Let me picture to you the footsore Cor f 
erate soldier, as, buttoning up in his 
gray jacket the parole which was to bea? 
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» his children of his fidelity and faith, 
ed his face southward from Appomat- 
\pril, 1865.. Think of him as ragged—’ 
the author is naming experiences to 
lipressiveness, 

s readily name the experiences neces- 
make an impressive effect. 


fuinment involves principles which 
he named here. 
mn is dependent on certain § funda- 


impelling motives—self preservation, 
tion, love, ete. A high school pupil 
-e these motives to secure his end in 
if they are shown him. 
ose keep regular hours be the subject 
oral assignment. The pupil will use 
: four impelling motives to secure the 
if he knows them. Self preservation, 
tv, Reputation, can be used easily and 
ingly. 
/, as the end of speech, speaks for it- 
it is secured by likening the idea to be 
| to principles already accepted. For 
e. I wish you to believe John is a great 
I tell you he runs 100 yds. in 103} sec- 
road jumps 19 ft. 6 in., high jumps 6 
. swims magnificently, plays half-back 
base for University of Virginia, you 
lieve the statement, for these are the 
of a great athlete. 


REFERENCE TO EXPERIENCE 


hers should insist on pupils using ref- 
to experience. Do not let a pupil waste 
ud energy at verbose expression when 
concrete figure reference will do the 
nstantly. To illustrate: To explain 
usity of gases varies directly with pres- 
wdom talk will take some time. By 

reference, such as a jar filled with 
rice, it can be done in a half minute. 
needless to say this is just elemental, 
ental education. 


POSITION 


I 


e response is to be an expression of 


a conveying of information, a devel- 
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opment, or, in short, more than a mere “yes” 
or “no”, have the pupils frequently stand in 
the aisle in a firm, free position. There are no 
“fixed rules” for posture: It is poor form, 
however, to keep the hands in pockets, rub 
face or head, or do anything that will distract 
the listeners’ attention from the speaker's 
thought. 


OTHER HINTS 


Each should be a complete ex- 


pression. 


response 


Teach pupils the principles of a good defini- 
tion—not “when so and so”, but have a thing 
classified and differentiated. 

Get the idea, however worthy, “across.” 
Encourage a pupil in expressing his opinion 
fully and freely—Do not “cut him up.” 


Show always that effective speaking is 


mental not physical. 
Have pupils realize speech is adjective not 


Ss ubjective. 


Use local, popular topics. 

Criticise adversely very little, but suggest 
topics, references, and make your language 
effective. 

It would be practicable each session to list 
a few habits of speech to be cultivated in place 
of poor ones. 

Men in business and professional life con- 
stantly bear testimony that they are seriously 
handicapped by inability to speak in public. 
In this city, there 


7 
speaking 


They are anxious to learn: 
are several night classes in public 
made up of business and professional men and 


women. 


This need not be the case. It is one of the 
inefficiencies of our teaching that it is true. 
With careful attention paid to this subject 
through the grammar and high schools the 
pupils will leave well equipped in this respect 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

The entire community was shocked Sunday morn- 
ing, December 10th, to learn of the sudden death of 
Professor R. J. Davidson, Professor of Chemistry 
and Lean of the Scientific Department. He was a 
very able and popular teacher, having been in ser- 
vice at the V. P. I. for the last twenty-five years. 
Hiis work for the present sessien will be carried on 
by Dr. W. B. Ellett, of the Experiment Station. 

The Farmers’ Winter Short Course at the V. P. | 
begins its eighth annual session February 1, and 
continues through the month. This course meets 
the needs of many farmers who do not have oppor- 
tunity to take a college course in agriculture or at- 
tend regularly farmers’ institutes. The work is 
thoroughly practical in the class room and also in 
the laboratory, stable, dairy and orchard. Some of 
its chief subjects discussed are: soils, mManures and 
fertilizers, farm crops, animal husbandry, dairying, 
farm sanitation and engineering, blant diseases, 
fruit growing, diseases of animals, ete. 

FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

On Thursday, January 20, at noon appropriate ex- 
ercises in memory of Lee and Jackson will be held 
in the auditorium of the Normal School. The United 
Daughte ot the Confederacy will at this time rails 
over the Normal School a Virginia State flag as an 
appropriate memorial to the memory of General Lee 
and General Jackson It is desired by the trede 
ricksburg chapter that raising the State flag on this 
and similar oc ons will become an established 
( tom in Fredericksburg 

On the evening of January 20, at eight o'clock, a 
conce vill be given in the auditorium of the Nor- 
mal School] under the auspices of the Corley Com 
pre v ot Richmond 

Ay February Bulletin, published by the Normal 
School, in tl hands of the printers. It will con- 
sist of two article “The Private Reading of the 
Public School Teacher,” by Mr. E. F. Shewmake, Jr., 
Head of the English Department, and “General Sug- 
gestions Concerning the Teaching of Music in the 
Grades,” by Miss Margaret E. Fraser, Director ot 
Music 


School 


BOTETOURT LEAGUE WORK 


Nace, Va., January 14, 1916. 


The Senior League of Railroad Academy has held 
three session, the first observed 
Patrons’ the last one we carried out the 
Roads which was’made especially in 
terestil by a debate on the question as to whether 
good roads are more important than good 
We an excellent word picture of our West- 
rm country by our principal, Miss De Long, 


meetings this 


Day, and 
program, 


al 


Good 


schools. 
also have 


given 


January 6th, the students elected 
the annual staff for the session of 1915-16. 
publication, ““The Battlefield,” has appeared fo 
last three years and the newly elected officers jon 
this spring an unusually interesting and 
book. Miss Virginia Haynie is editor-iy 


Qn Thursday, 


to present 
attractive 
chief. 

Mr. J. 
mentary Schools, 
He gave two very 
conditions. 


The 


Binford, State Supervisor of Rural Ek 
was a recent visitor to the sc} 
instructive talks on rural schoo] 


H. 


00 


Social Committee of the Young Woman's 
Christian Association gave a delightful entertai: 
ment to the faculty and members of the associatio; 
on Friday, January 7th. 

Announcement has been received of the marriag 
of Dr. Anne Humphreys to Reverend Edward Ryant 


Dyer. The ceremony took place at Soochow, China 
where Dr. Humphreys has been a medical missio 
ary. She was formerly a member of the faculty of 
the normal school. 

The first term of the normal school will clos: 
January 2Sth and the second term begins on J; 
ary Sist. At that time a number of new student 


will enter the various classes. 
President E. H 

the normal school 
January 14th. 

The preliminary 
January 15th. 


meeti! ot 
on F 


attended the 
in Richmond 


Russell 
board 
contest in athletics took 
This consisted of long d 
goal throwing by representatives of the 
winners of the long distance 
Minnie Travis, senior, first and 
Miss Mary Richardson, junior, third 
ior the goal from field were: Mis 

junior, first: Miss Minnie Travis, 

The inter-class basket ball games be 
22d. Class songs will take the p 
The event of chief interest after the 
the basket ball season will be the gyn 
tournament the latter part of April. Out o 
practice for field day begins as soon as the 
permits. Indoor tennis and target shooting 
jioyed at present. The inter-class tennis matc! 
take place as usual in the late spring. 


mn 

and 
classes The 
were: Miss 
place; 

winners 
James, 
econd 

Janus 
vells 


urs 


sion ot 


Mews 


the Exposition in San Franci 
and visited a number of the other 
States. Our school took advantage of the « 
the State Board of Education for the estab] 
of libraries, and we now have 100 volumes. 


who attended 


summer 


Two weeks before Christmas we bought 
for $450, making a $50 cash payment. 

The Junior League gave an entertainment 
ber 22, and turned the proceeds, amounting 
over to the Piano Fund. 
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Christmas week we gave an oyster supper 
hich we realized $12, net. This amount goes 
school treasury. Our dues from the Senior 
amount to $2.50, which makes the total 
collected this session of $64.05. 
Respectfully, 
i MRS. A. B. JENNINGS, Sec., 


irt Co., Nace, Va. 





MIRED TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 


sion Superintendents: 


10 dent E. A. Long, of the Colored Teachers’ 
‘ion of Virginia, has asked my assistance in 
about a loeal organization of negro teach- 
all school divisions of the State where the 
of colored teachers will warrant such asso- 
It affords me pleasure to aid him in the 
indicated, and I hope that all of the division 
ARE tendents who have not yet done so will also 
{ eir co-operation. 


iv about forty divisions have local associa- 
hich are affiliated with the State organiza- 
these represent only about 200 out of over 
lored teachers in Virginia. It will be seen 
nee, therefore, that at least double this num- 


local associations should be formed, while 
eady in existence should be encouraged and 
ed 

ecretary of the white State Teachers’ Asso- 


reports a membership of 7,072 out of a total 
It would please me greatly to see 
red Association have a proportionately large 
hip, and I need hardly comment on the 
benefits which would accrue therefrom. 


teachers. 


best wishes, 
Yours very truly, 
R. C. STEARNES, 
Public 


State Superintendent Instruction. 


BurREAU OF EpucatTion’s READING 


Db STATES 


<kES AND THE Work OF THE VIRGINIA Start 


PRARY IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 
Education Division of the United States 
of Education is performing a very useful 
in the preparation of courses of reading on 
topics. So far, ten such reading courses 
en prepared, including such topics as the 
2 biography, history, American literature, 
tion, ete. All that the person intending to 
e of courses has to do is to write to 
numissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
for the list of books in that course or, it 
not made a selection, ask for information as 


everal courses. 


rome 


these 


e person is willing to stand an easy exami- 
on the course when completed, and if by 
this examination he furnishes satisfactory 


e of having read the books intelligently, he 


ure a certificate for the course, signed by the 
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Commissioner of Education. This certificate, be- 
sides being a gratifying evidence of the completion 
of an undertaking, might possibly be of value to the 
holder in enabling him to secure a coveted position 
over a rival who could not furnish such evidence of 
his interest in reading. It is very generally recog- 
nized among employers that the reader of good lite- 
rature is much more likely than the non-reader to 
be mentally alert and consequently efficient. The 
main benefit, however, of the course is not to be 
measured in this way, but in the intellectual and 
spiritual advantage which comes from having read 
systematically a number of good books selected by 
experts. 


These courses are now being taken by people all 
over the United States—not only young people, but 
old people as well—and much good is being accom- 
plished. The main obstacle to the very rapid in- 
crease in the number enrolled as readers is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the books. Especially is this true 


so far as rural districts are concerned, and such 
towns as have no libraries. A few may buy the 
books given in the lists, but those who do not find 
it convenient to buy are in the great majority. Nor 


may the books be borrowed from the Bureau of 
Education. The Bureau of Education is not by law 
allowed to lend books as does a circulating library. 
All that it can do is to suggest the books that ought 
to be read and to give certificates to those who have 
completed the courses satisfactorily. 


It has been suggested to the Librarian of the Vir- 
ginia State Library that so far as Virginia is con- 
cerned the State Library can accomplish much to- 
ward supplying the needed books in this State. The 
suggestion is undoubtedly a good one. The Library 
has a large collection of books, and the rules of the 
institution are such that practically every responsi- 
bie person in the State, over eighteen vears of age, 
may, without much formality, become enrolled as a 
borrower, and those under eighteen may easily bor- 
row through their parents or teachers. At the same 
time, books are now being carried in the mails at 
parcel post rates, so that a reader may secure his 
books at a very small exvense. 


It would take too long to give here the rules gov- 
erning the use of the books of the State Library and 
the enrollment of persons as borrowers. The object 
of this notice is to give information as to the work 
being done by the Bureau of Education, and as to 
the ability and the desire of the Library to co-ope- 
rate by lending to readers in the State the necessary 


books. 


should apply to the Commis- 
Washington, D. C., for further 
information as to the reading courses, and to the 
Librarien of the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia, for circular giving the rules governing the 


Those interested 
sioner of Education, 


} 


use of the Library and for cards to be signed in 
the process of becoming borrowers. 

it may be that this notice will be seen by some 
who will not wish to take the reading courses, but 
who would like to become enrolled as borrowers 


from the Virginia State Library. If so, they should 
let their wishes be known. The authorities of the 
Library are sincerely desirous of extending very 
greatly the use of the Library. 


H. R. McILWAINE, 


Librarian, Virginia State Library 
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Our Letter Bor 


NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 


Editor Journal: 
We are anxious every school in Virginia 
observe the “National Week of Song,” which 
observed during the week in February, 
includes Washington’s birthday. Let us be 
the States which will inaugurate this splen- 


that 
should 
IS to be 
which 
among 
did custom. 

This will be also an opvortune time for Commu- 
nity Songs to take a part, though our schools must 
of course take the lead, as they always do in any 
It will be inspiring to feel that all 
voices are lifted at the same 
songs of praise, joy and patriotism 
millions of throats. 
the schools to 


movement. 
the United 
time, and that 
are rising from 

We urgently 


this work. 


good 


States 


over 


request co-operate in 
Respectfully, 
FLORENCE C. BAIRD, 
President Music Section. 


OPPOSES CHANGE OF DATES 


Editor Journal: 
I have just read with interest the January number 


of the Virginia Journal of Education. But I find on 
page 227 the following statements that do not appeal 
to me: “Why not change the date of the Annual 
Conference from Thanksgiving week to the first 
week in September?” “The Journal fails to see a 
single valid reason why this meeting should not be 
held early in September.” 

Allow me to present one “single valid” reason why 
the date should not be changed to the first week in 


September. About ninety-five per cent of the teach- 
ers do not receive a cent of salary from the first of 


June till the first of October. About fifty per cent 
of this number have been attending summer nor- 
mals and taking vacation trips, and consequently 
are in debt to the amount of the first month’s salary. 
In spite of all of the good reasons for the change 
to the first week in Sentember, we are of the opin- 
ion that it would suit the favored few who receive 


their salaries each month in the year and often sup- 


plemented salaries during the summer months, but 
it would never suit us “wage earning” teachers. 
Yours very truly, 
J. BE. B. SMITH, 
Principal Christiansburg Public School. 
ENDORSES CHANGE OF DATES 
Editor Journal: 
I fully agree with vou in “why not change the 
dates,’ and I would go further and say that the 


State Beard of Education should order that all teach- 


ers’ meetings should be held on Saturdays so as 
not to interfere with a sehool day. As it is now, a 
day is lost to the children and for no good reason 
that I can see. Everything should be done to pre- 
vent making it on school days. I sincerely hope 
you will get these changes. 
Very truly, 
G. W. BARBOUR. 


WANTS NEWS NOTES OF DEMONSTR 
WORK 


Editor Journal: 

I wish to congratulate you on your Janua1 
of the Journal. 

‘News of Supervising Industrial Teachers” 
prove the wisdom of introducing this work, 
an incentive to greater efforts. 

It occurred to me while reading these report 
you could help us a great deal in another wa 
this same line, if you would publish a con 


report each month from Miss E. G. Agnew, an: 


one from Mr. T. O. Sandy. 

Virginia is largely an agricultural Stat 
great big problem now confronting us is one of 
and means. In other words, it is a question 
veloping the resources of the State in order to 
possible greater expenditures for education. 

[ believe that every school official in Vi 
should begin now to actively endorse the work 
done in this State through the leadership o 
E. G. Agnew and Mr. T. O. Sandy. 

Your Journal could greatly help 
giving publicity to this work. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. 
Division Superintend 


the ea 


COURSES CONNECTED WITH 


STATE LIBRARY 


READING 


Editor Journal: 

I send you enclosed a copy of a circular in 
ence to the reading courses prepared by the 
Education Division of the United States Bu 
Education and to the work of the Virginia 
Library in connection therewith. 

In the interests of education this circular 
be given the widest publicity, and I therefo: 
that you call attention to it in the columns o 
Journal. I should be very much gratified 
could publish it in full; but if this cannot be 
please give it as extended a notice as the dé 
on your space will permit. 

I am sending a copy of this letter and of t 
cular to other publications of the State. I 

Very truly yours, 
H. R. McILWAIN 
State Libra 


FAVORS CHANGE OF DATES 


Dayton, Va., January 12, 


Editor Journal: 
In regard to changing the dates of the Te 
Institute and the Annual Conference, let me + 
I agree with you as to the Teachers’ [1 
that it should come immediately before the 
session begins. I have seen this tried in Fa 


DICKINSON 


ION 


THE 
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vith the best results. There were several 
»es—members of the school boards met with 
hers and contracted with them for their 
besides making their acquaintance. 
iso insured a good attendance. The teachers 
everal districts could organize their local 
associations. The division superintendent 
truct his teachers in regard to reports and 
matters regarding the session’s work. The 
eachers’ association would be re-organized 
‘ime so that meetings of this body could be 
‘ing the early part of the session when the 
is favorable. Finally, it would prevent the 
, the session to which you and all of us 
the Annual Conference, I would have it meet 
ottesville during the closing week of the 
school session. Then, practically all the 
in the State could be present, including 
mduecting summer normals at the various 
‘ints in the State. This would have the ad- 


vantage of saving teachers the expense of traveling 
and entertainment—especially those attending the 
University Summer School. Teachers would have 
more money at this time than they would the first 
week of September as you propose. 

This plan would necessitate a meeting of the 
county teachers’ association near the close of the 
school session to elect delegates to the State Associa- 
tion. At this time it would be an easy matter to 
choose delegates as these could be selected from 
those purposing to attend the Summer School. 

As it is, it is often difficult to get delegates be- 
cause of the expense of travel and entertainment at 
Richmond. 

And finally, Charlottesville is the Mecca of the 
majority of the teachers of the State, so that many 
would attend the Annual Conference who otherwise 
cannot. 

Yours very truly, 
D. I. SUTER, Principal, 
Dayton High School. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


ird’s buying material and hiring labor. 


DECEMBER REPORTS 


iey-General John Garland Pollard visited 
county and lectured to the friends and 
of the schools at Accomac December 3d and 
peranceville December 4th using the school 
ums. His lectures were highly appreciated 
beneficial to the school work of the county. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
SS & 
high school building of Alexandria city has 
mmopleted, and the high school furniture has 
talled. Regular high school work will begin 
building January 3, 1916. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt 
es & 
nherst county, an interesting and increasing- 
ent feature of the Christmas holidays is the 
of the teachers, assisted by the patrons, 
entertainments for the benefit of the school 
Christmas week. A number were held dur- 
holidays just passed, at which very credit- 
iounts were raised for the improvement or 
nt of the schools. 
C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
J & & 
umber of visits made by the rural supervis- 
\ugusta county was fifty-six. 
F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
Se & of 
\yers School in Bedford county was built by 
Cost 
for plans on which lowest bid by contrac- 
s $750.00. Cc. M. ABBOT, Supt. 
s&s © 
ave the best corps of teachers this year we 
ver had in Bland county, and I believe the 
are doing better work than ever before. 
FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 
es Ss 
teachers’ meeting held at Providence Forge, 
er 13th was not so well attended on account 


of the bad weather. Mr. Binford talked to the teach- 
ers present about the standard one and two teacher 
school. He aroused a great deal of interest, and 
already I can see encouraging results. Many teach- 
ers have applied for the necessary blanks and some 
have reported. Mr. Binford also organized a teach- 
ers’ association for the three counties composing 
this division—Charles City, James City and New 
Kent. Considerable interest is being shown by the 
colored people. They are in several cases raising 
money to extend the term. The attendance in both 
the white and colored schools is somewhat irregular, 
due io the bad roads. 
A. C. COOPER, Supt. 
SS MS OM 
Mr. John B. Terrell was with me in Giles county 
for three days of this month. He visited my four 
high schools and several of the one and two room 
schools. I not only enjoyed having him, but also 
was encouraged on account of the inspiration his 
visit brought to the teachers and pupils. It cer- 
tainly does a poor struggling division superintend- 
ent in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia a great 
deal of good to rub up against a live wire of the 
educational forces of our State. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
. a, oe 4 
I was unable to visit Greene county this month 
on account of much needed work in Madison. I ex- 
pect to spend next week in this county. 
J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
SS SS 
In Halifax county, our yield from local school reve- 
nue is not affected by the segregation act unless the 
rate, which in some sections is over fifty cents, is 
disturbed. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
. on, oe 
A conference of the presidents of district teachers’ 
associations was hed at the home of the division 
superintendent of Loudoun county during the holi- 
days. At this conference a program for the work of 
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the several associations for the remainder of the In addition some of the ground adjacent to the olq 
year was arranged. The interest manifested in them buildings will be purchased for use as schor play 
is gratifying The county nurse has arranged a grounds. D. A. DUTROW, Supt 
schedule of physical exercises to be used in all the Ss SM MS 
schools at intervals during the day. Miss Hallie On Friday of this week the sixth issue of the “Py 
Hughes and Mr. E. M. Hunter, our county demon-- gressive School News” of Rockingham county y 
strators, are making good. They are doing effective appear. This paper was launched during the mont 
work. The annual school fair will be held May 4th of December and its success seems assured at this 
and Sth. This will be our sixth annual exhibit. We date. The paper bids fair to be a great servic: 
plan to make it the best school work. One of our school buildings buried 1 
W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. the ground a few weeks ago. Plans and specifica 
4 4 4 tions have been made for a new building to be used 


An attack of grippe prevented me from visiting in its stead. This building will be moved some dis 
the schools of Nelson county this month, but I did tance from the site of the old building and a two 


a large amount of office work. The Lovingston dis- room building will be consolidated into it. The Cen 
trict school board has decided to replace the old one- tral District school board announced that they will 
room houses at Arrington and Nelmont with two- build a four-room school close to the town of Ha 
room buildings, and the Greenfield board will build risonburg for the pupils living close to the town 
during the present year a new two-room schoolhouse A new $5,000.00 school building was dedicated 
at Rockfish on the Southern Railroad. Clover Hill a few days ago. 
H. T. HARRIS, Supt. G. H. HULVEY, Supt 
4 i 4 4 4 a 
\ seventy-five dollar library has been purchased Most of the schools of Spotsylvania county closed 
by the Page County Teachers’ Association and is in- for the Christmas holidays on the 22d, and a few 
stalled in the superintendent's office for the benefit early as the 18th, therefore the December term was 
of the teachers JOHN H. BOOTON, Supt. short. The schools generally in the county opened 
s « again on January 3d and have gotten down to wot 
Plans are being consummated looking to the in- after the holidav recreation. 
troduction of medical inspection in the schools of In the good company of Mr. J. H. Binford, d 
Newport News when the schools open after the holi- the first week of December, many schools 
days. The city is about to petition the Legislature, mouth and Hartwood districts of Stafford 
which convenes in January, for permission to issue were visited. The teachers seemed encouraged 
bonds in the sum of $130,000.00 for more adequate the pupils cheered by Mr. Binford’s helpful tal! 
school facilities The bulk of the proceeds will be his wise and taking methods of conducting re¢ 
used in the erection of one building and the remain- tions. On Friday, the last day of his visit, 
der in additions to old buildings, white and colored. gathering assembled at Hartwood church, wher: 











TEST SATISFACTION 











| NEXT JUNE 


What did last June stand for in your calendar of school events? <A month of satisfaction for the 


i creditably, or a month of discouragement at the number of unaccountable fail 


our CiaSses passed crec 





| 
| 
| 
| ires In the latter case every conscientious teacher feels: the desire to decrease the number of failures 
| 


Why not give a new impetus to your present classes in arithmetic, grammar, and geography b 
| . ; : : , 
n tigating the new system of instruction that has already brought about efficiency in fundamentals | 
ndreds of schools throughout the country —the system that means satisfaction wherever it is used :— 





| THOMPSON’S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


| Samples and full description sent on request 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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The Financial Stream Is Well Charted 


and those who travel it have due warnings awaiting them, left by 
those who have gone before and found the danger points. 


“WASTE MAKES WANT’’—“DON’T SPECULATE” 
are two signs that we see continually before us. 


Those who have reached their destination in safety Saved 
against the day of adversity. They send back this message to 
‘“‘Saving and Conservative Investment Keep You 


x99 


you, 
From ‘Going Against the Rocks. 
It is plain sailing when you enjoy the complete financial 
service of 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VA. 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 
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or de 


ools.” 


\. D 
In 
onth, 
att 
1 thre 


patro 
nty, 
ch ¢ 


paying for the building. 


livered a fine address on “Consolidation county during December. 


Our Boykins School 


Dis- 


trict has been divided and a new school district has 


which was interesting and instructive. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. been created by order of court, somewhat to the con- 
MS © fusion of our school business for the current year. 
Wright, supervisor of negro schools, was G. 


Westmoreland county for a week during - 

While here Mr. Wright inspected six County. 
ended two teachers’ institutes and ad- Accomae 
e patrons’ meetings. Albemarle 
BLAKE T. Alexandria City 


NEWTON, Supt. 


ws © Alexand@rin County .....scisicess 
ns of Nassawadox School, in Northamp- Alleghany ................ 
have about completed their new build- PMID Ni oe cine lana wnbem oixie os 
‘ost $525.00. They have $100.00 to raise Amherst ......... 


Appomattox 
Augusta 


All money so far 


sed through the league and all the work 


1 raised tnrougn the league and all tne WOTrK AAUSUStA 2... ee ee eee 
the patrons: The patrons of Fairview  GAth ... 2.0.0 cieccccne ceceens 
raised enough money during the month to a, ae 
ving for one-half acre of land for new LO er nearer 
and are already at work raising money Solo 
ding. The teacher at Bacon Hill School has a. rr 
25.00 for lengthening of school term. The Brunswick 
eacher has been added to the Cape Charles Buchanan 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. buckingham 
2 8 Buena Vista 
edingly good average attendance was the Campbell ...........-.. 
al feature of the teachers’ reports for the Caroline 
of December in Highland county. Carroll ........ 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. Charles City 
Charlotte ..... i 
‘i Se ee oe ee Charlottesville ... 
ess in family and changing residence, to- CRIED. vss. oSedeu nays 
with snecial renorts, made it impossible for Clarke 
do much visiting of schools in Southampton ee 


L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


No. Visits 
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NGI ss i usarsiv wikiatay Hieieracweierd biavers Sy eeiaie Siena 42 
US 5 id sn ra, 09S Alinsdepi areca Je ei eine a Gees Ise 34 
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Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 

Staunton 
Surry 

Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 

Warwick 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Williamsburg 
Wise 

Wythe 
York errr rrryilt rar rT Ce TAT UT Ce ee } 





s ¢ H OOL S U P P LIES Catalogue mailed free t 
ers. Speakers, Dialogue 
Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Fes 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, Educational Bo 
Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Colo 
phabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, Recor 
tificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colore 
Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blact 


Dictionary Holders. Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 











TEST SEED CORN IN SCHOOL. Work |! 9 
educational value—interests pupils and parents—increases 
corn yield—especially needed this year. Seed cor 

tion critical in Northern corn belt. Corn booklet, paj 
Rag Doll Tester, and one Corn Stencil sent free.  ( 
charts or slides furnished for express charges to and f 
Chicago Address Educational Department, | 
tional Harvester Company of New Jersey, Chicago 





Seat Work for Beginners 


Helps in Learning to Read 














Letter Cards, 480 capital and small letters, print and 
each on a card about | inch square 
10 cents a set. | 


Word Cards, all the words of the first nine stories « 7 
Howell-Williams Primer. Price 5 cx 


Set. 
How To Teach Reading, a manual for teachers. Price [5 | 
cents. 
The use of the cards and other devices for seat 
are explained in the manual 
With the Letter Cards go also directions for playin; 
Game of Word Building 
Any of the above-named helps will be sent, in any 
tities, with no extra charge for postage or expr 
upon receipt of the price, by 


HOWELL & COMPANY, 
NEW Y 


1115 BOSTON ROAD, 











ene 
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V rginia School Laws 





\. urately Construed— 
ystematically Grouped and Arranged— 
Clearly and Briefly Stated 


{n \bridgment of Virginia Laws Concerning Education 
By Anna L. Jones. 


\ll the Laws of Virginia now in force concerning 
tion, freed from needless verbiage and grouped 
jexed for easy reference and quick comprehen- 


lighly commended by Educators, Lawyers, Law 
ils, and the Press of the State. 


his valuable book should be in the hands of 
Virginian interested in educational work. No 
| officer, teacher, legislator or Commonwealth’s 
ey can afford to be without it. 


means of annotation slips prepared by the 
rat the end of each session of the legislature 
lume can be kept always up to date. 
.\sk your bookseller for it, or write to J. P. Bell 


( Inc., Publishers, 813 Commerce St., Lynchburg, 
la. 


rice $1.00; by mail $1.10. | Special club rates 
hool boards and teachers ordering direct from 
iblishers in lots of ten or more. 


Washington and Lee Univesity 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


&e., address 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA 

















The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


opportunity for instruction on the same basis as during the 
irters of the academic year. 
lergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the professional 
provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Dibinity. Instruc- 
ven by regular members of the University staff which is aug- 
the summer by appointment of professors and instructors 
ther institutions. 
Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term fune 19—July 26 
24 Term July 27—Sept. 1 


d announcement will be sent upon application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4. 





Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model 
demonstration schools. 
Special courses in Play- 
ground and Story Telling 
Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dormi- 
tory on College grounds. 
Many social advantages,— 
parks, play-grounds, bath- 
ing beaches, libraries, art 
galleries, lectures, con- 
certs, theatres.For illustra- 
ted announcement address 
Box 41, 2944 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 























—— 





I.P Loose Leaf Books 


Write Let us send you complete descriptive folder about the 
handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and superin- 





f 

ai tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 

dus a 

Pri The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


—_ 











PREPARE FOR THE 


STATE EXAMINATION 


Facts in Reading 


Based upon the Topical Outline in Reading for 
the Examination of Teachers, given by the State 
Board of Education of Virginia. 

PRICE - - 25 CENTS 
Compiled by Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT 
ORDER FROM 
Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT, 
HERNDON, VIRGINIA 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE Draper’s “Sanitary” 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Adjustable Window Shades| 
Blacksburg, Virginia 








Fourteen degree courses in Engineering, Agriculture, Applied 

Science ete i Med e, and General Science | 
Two-Year Agricultural Course . lead the market for) 
Military Science and Tactics Commandant detailed from the 
if i g ene 
ach Service, Adjustability, 
Absolute ecessal ost to state students $256 $ * 

and Wearing Properties | 


J D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Ask the schools who | 








use them and you will 


MATERIALS FOR FIRST GRADE 
Adapted to New Course of Study 


Bradley's Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 
Correlative to any system of Re adipg 

Richmona Word Builder ,. 

Isradiey's Medial Script Word Builder 

Bradley’s Perception Cards 

Bradley's Pictorial Word Matching 

Iiembeco Sentence Builder 

Philadelphia Number Builder 


find that we have! 


thousands of satisfied | 


customers. 





Pat. Jan. 8, ’07 








No. 102 Colored Sticks ‘ 

l ted Constructlo Pap . ver pKg. 35 , ‘ = " 

“i The oho titel beak: nti Write tor sample today 

In the Child’s Worid” bv Poullson .... 82-00 
A book of instructions for use of our material 

Vinnie ” Luther 0. Draper Shade Company 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

1209 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. SPICELAND, INDIANA 














ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Did you get iv’ In “Teachingasa Business "you may find the 


: reason why. This booklet is suggested by our owO observations 
estero Uilc of thirty years of the successes and failutes of applications 


. 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


rercegotvout schoo: FREE 














Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pu fake y — of them. 


m ans the making of Bete eitizsns; beter men an d wo ymen 4 Pam 











owe yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we ‘send you wil TT] ‘not = you one cent either! 
WRITE US, T Aserydlcn upils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
t and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
Washington . 4 
and Lincoin FREE bi £ ree. 
Pictures ...cummmme )=60Wrjte us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
~ Fla tons inthe beautiful Nationa s. They make handsome sh irtwaist sets and coat ‘ ie See 
r tot ct ren and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
e lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
you, a irges prepaid oe ae oe eee Eee Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
rd U.S. Flag, forir r or outd ruse. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would PRINTER 
cost you $4or$ 1 any retail st And this way you get sii ey pre, | free for your school. 
Don't wait unt 7 m Ww Ta K : to you r pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in gettir 2 flag wit t bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. RICHMOND. V4 
Be Write today for Euttons, we will send them postpaid and you am , , . 
i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ‘“‘WASHINGCTON” “wa 
a AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed ins i bla ck 2 nch frame You can procur e them on the 
< nasthe Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
c ire nd we will send eithe =r Washi moenon's or Lincoln’s picture securely 
pa ked and xpress paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
but the Flag buttons Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. Boar After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
w ay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 





MAIL’ ORDER FLAG C2. 138 Meridian St.. ANDERSON, INDIANA 








— 
— 


ny 


¢ 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








___ SURE POP AND THE 


SAFETY SCOUTS 





THERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interests of Safety 
tat the suggestion of the National Safety Councii, and pub- 
| under its auspices. vi.—130 pages. Bound in cloth. Illus- 


{in colors. Mailing price, 42 cents. 








\\ Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, the 
t, mysterious, jolly, lovable little Colonel of 
irderland Scouts, they enter upon a thrilling 

of adventures in safety. They learn about 
ed for Safety First in their adventures with a 
re, on the railroad, at a fire, in workshops 
nills, and they earn the right to wear the 
button of the Safety Scouts. Incidentally, 
gain true ideals of courage, helpfulness, self- 
ce, self-control. 


ore interesting and valuable book for supple- 
tary reading has been published for years. 
se from the fourth grade up. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Y ONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Teachers’ Examinations 


Now is the Time to Prepare for thim 
Hundreds of teachers who made good grades in the 
teachers’ examinations, have written us that they owed 
it all to the ‘Condensed Series of Text-books 
for Teachers.”’ 
Why wade through the mass of wearisome detail 





found in the old time text-books when you can find 





in these little books just what you need, and in 





language that you can understand? 





THEY CONTAIN ALL THE HELP A STUDENT NEEDS. 
Prices of the New Editions. 


I cans 60k dane cecbdecends dos Raetutsdeneasceens $1.00 
Geography ....... iin wiestal ee tivsad 25 
Se NN SS. sg cacare kas Chae eee ORebe eae 25 
PEE on coGnw wad aveeeuanedabeeeapenewexes 25 
Orthography .......... Radiesse ce samas seu baarkies a 15 
DET cca baieneg dstadeaes a Sknowieemees 65 
ET ccovmeencss snakes eeeuge. sedate Seenene ‘ 35 
Civil Government ........cceeee- paisaiacedoane semuraiens 30 
Penmanship...... iiavis knee ee een eeande 15 


PICMG on sods niees EE EE COE Te 
i ee eee , 25 


Entire Set, Prepaid, $3.00 
Send all orders to 


A. S. LEE, Author and Publisher, 
RIPLEY, W. VA. 




















ee 


Old Codege Building 
+4 b was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution isa 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 





previous vear. 


in the following 


The Expenses are the Lowest [u' 











SUMMER 
& SCHOOL 


Valparaiso, 
Indiana 














is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 30th and 
The Summer School will continue twelve w 


During this term the University will offer an exceptional 

list of subjects from which students may select their work. There wi!l be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and 

Dep artments Typewriting, Review for Teachers, E ducation, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Archite cture, Manual 

ae Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and De ontistry. 

tion $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 

90m, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog wil! be mailed free. Address 


Henrv B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. A sa Vice-Pres. 


44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 











B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


Kansas City. Mo New York Life Bidg 
Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. FLORIDA 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. ( Y2sy ) 





Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 


U. S. TRUST BIULDING 
JACKSONVILLE 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Two-year professional courses for four-year high school graduates 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects. 
Two-year academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the professional courses. 


Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 
all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 


munities. 
Correspondence Study courses for helping teachers while at work. 
Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
For catalog and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 




















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal fou 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational) 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Colleg 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical a1 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the Universit 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
lhe Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for e! 
trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional tra! 
ing of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses ! 
duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins january 31,1916. For information write 


EK. H. RUSSELL, President 




















SPHLILING 


ISSUED BY 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 











A BULLETIN ON 
I Theory ot Spelling Instruction 
II Types of Spelling Lessons 
WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT 


‘Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 2, Dec., 1914, is a most valuable pamphlet. It is the best of its kind. Enclosed 
e find 15c., for which please mail me the above named bulletin.”"—A New York City Teacher. 
‘‘The Spelling Bulletin strikes me as one of the best I have seen. Please advise me what a hundred 
s of this Bulletin will cost.”’—A Virginia City Superintendent. 
‘‘I received a copy of your Spelling Bulletin and have read it carefully. | like it so much that I should 
to put a copy in the hands of each one of my teachers.’’—Another Virginia City Superintendent. 


57 pp. Price 15 cents. 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 














— 
a 
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‘“‘A Step Foward in Reading”’ 


The Riverside Readers 


Edited by JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
and FRANCES JENKINS 


Illustrated by Notable Artists 


ON THE 
VIRGINIA ADOPTED LIST 


This series offers a superior and distinctive selec- 
tion of material from the best modern literature, much 
of which is not included in other series. Every se¢lec- 
tion is keenly enjoyed by children, and through the 
use of the books pupils learn to love good reading: 


Types of 
Teaching 


By Lida B. Earhart 


Adopted by the 


VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS 
READING COURSE 


*  Th's discussion is amply illus- 


trated from class-rcom experience, 


PRICE 


Single Copy, $3.12, postpaid. 
Ten or more, $1.00, delivered. 


Virginia Book = Ss HHOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Sarksiree 


Company, Richmond 

















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Offers the regular Professional Courses for the higher certificates for teaching ; 


Maintains all the customary departments of a modern Normal School ; 


Directs the energies of students in ways that transform inherent teaching capacity 


into real teaching ability ; 


Provides practice teaching for all its Senior Students ; 


Publishes from time to time Bulletins on the ‘‘principles of teaching made practical’’ 


which are available to any teacher for the asking ; 


Answers questions on matters of school work, etc , etc. 


For catalogue or other information address, 


President JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
East Radford, Virginia 
































|| 


| 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- 


vantages are: 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the name of the 
‘‘ West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by 
an enforced regularity in food, sieep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of personal char- 
acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his 
antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform 
and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Irs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the study of En- 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- 
vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con- 


ferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Irs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share of 
the personal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the 
school turns largely on this method. 

V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: tor Virginia cadets $325; for State cadets 
£165 a year This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and 
all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 


country. This estimate is exclustve of outfit, and must be understood as an azrage for 


the entire term, the frst year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 

















If you are interested in seating 
your Auditorium this session, now 
is the time to place your order for 
chairs, so as not to be delayed. We 
have allstyles of Opera, Tablet Arm, 


and Folding Chairs. 


Seating Plans 








Furnished Free 











PROMPT SHIPMENTS ON “EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES” 


Virginia School Sapply Company 
P.O. BOX 1577 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN bs SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS 
BLACKBOARDS 
WINDOW SHADES 
EACHERS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
COMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
SWEEPING POWDER 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES 
LIQUID SLATING 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


‘The semmere Desk Co. 





























Box 337 . . Hickory, N.C. | 
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